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For the Woman’s Journal. 
CHILDLESS. 
BY OPHELIA FORWARD. 


You do not know, O anxious mother-heart! 
Too full of care and love's divine unrest, 
What ecstasy they hide, what better part 
Is hers who folds her babe unto her breast. 
You pine, sometimes, for stillness and for rest 
Unbroken by the din of boyish play; 
And deem that stately mansion doubly blest 
That rears its vacant panes across the way. 
You fret at little finger-marks that show 
Forbidden handling of some volumes fair; 
You find rude footprints ever high and low 
And broken playthings scattered everywhere. 
You moan in nights of watchfulness or pain— 
“A mother’s lot is bitterest to bear;” 
And think if you could live your life again 
The wiser choice would bring the lesser care. 
You cherish, maybe, some supreme desire, 
Some young ambition, hardest to repress, 
That burns within you, like a smoldered fire, 
Mocking the meagerness of love's excess. 
O! foolish heart! if you could only see 
The aching breasts the lonely thousands bear, 
Who miss the healing touch of infancy, 
On barren hights of fame, you count so fair. 
If they could speak to you, who, yesternight, 
Saw their last darling colder than the clay, 
You'd fold your warm, young flock with rare delight 
And bless all weariness for such as they. 
Could ye whom love has honored overmuch, 
Set life’s supremest treasures, now and then, 
Against the loss of all ye hold as such, 
Ye would be sweeter women, braver men. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 





MISS FORTEN ON THE SOUTHERN 
QUESTION. 


Were it only as an example of calm and 
courteous reasoning, on a subject where 
fervor of feeling could hardly bring re- 
proach, it would be worth while to read 
the letter of Miss Charlotte Forten, in the 
last Commonwealth. It is in the form of a 
criticism on Rev. Mr. Savage’s sermon, 
“The Problem of the Hour.” There are 
few persons whose opinion on the Southern 
question should have more weight than this 
lady’s. Linked in blood and in experience 
to the two alienated races; herself trained 
as a pupil and teacher in Massachusetts 
schools and long connected both with the 
organization and the instruction of schools 
for the freedmen; a woman withal of high 
refinement and cultivation; the friend of 
Whittier and a contributor to the Atlantic 
Monthly; she is especially fitted, after years 
of residence at the South since the war, to 
testify as to its present condition. She 
now writes, evidently under a strong feel- 
ing of injustice, to dissent from the views 
recently expressed by Mr. Savage; and she 
does it in a tone of singular calmness, even 
of sweetness, while fully expressing her 
entire feeling. 

And her line of argument is especially 
valuable, because, in going behind the 
merely political aspect of the matter, she 
touches with firm hand the real sources of 
the trouble; shows how the white leaders 
of the South have thrown away their op- 
portunity, and by refusing to accept, in 
good faith, the results of emancipation, 
have thrown their former slaves into the 
hands of bad advisers, and have brought 
long evils upon all concerned. She says, 
with singular clearness: 

In judging of the misgovernment of 





which some of the freedmen have been 
guilty, it should be remembered that this is. 
in a large measure, due to the ex-slave-holders 
themselves. Had they, at the close of the 
war, shown a friendly feeling toward their 
former slaves, the latter, who, as a rule, 
had no bitter feeling against masters who 
had treated tnem kindly, would doubtless 
have chosen many of them for their politi- 
cal leaders, if convinced that they would 
deal with perfect justness and fairness 
towards them. Had they pledged them- 
selves to secure to the colored people every 
civil and political right, they would be at 
the head of the government in South Caro- 
lina to-day, working in perfect harmony 
with their former slaves, to whom their 
superior intelligence and political experi- 
ence would be a constant source of educa- 
tion. But they did not do this, because 
they had not, and have not, any desire to 
grant their rights to the colored people; 
but, on the contrary, a determination to re- 
duce them to a condition as nearly like that 
of slavery as possible. Thus the freedmen 
were thrown into the hands of adventurers, 
Northern and Southern, who took advan- 
tage of their ignorance to use them as tools 
for their own private advantage. 

And she justly points out how wrong it 
is for us to accept the common definition 
by which ‘‘the people of the South” means 
the whites only. She points out how our 
Northern men are influenced, in spite of 
themselves, by the tie of race, so that it is 
easy for them to think of the whites who 
fought them, rather than of the blacks who 
befriended them. How large a part of 
what is called ‘‘magnanimity” in our late 
discussions really has this for its root. 

To the late General Bartlett, for instance, 
“the South” meant a body of brave men of 
his own color whom he had helped to con- 
quer and would now receive with open 
arms. That was his feeling, and he urged 
it with generous ardor. But that ‘‘the 
South” included about an equal number of 
a different complexion, who had fought be- 
side General Bartlett instead of against him, 
and whom these chivalrous opponents had 
by no means forgiven for that offence—to 
this he rarely referred. His magnanimity, 
however sincere and generous, had, there- 
fore, a flaw at its foundation. However 
unconsciously to himself, it was too much 
like the pecuniary generosity of a man on 
whom his own family has a prior claim. 
‘Be just before you are generous” is as true 
in dealing with human beings as with gold 
and silver. As Miss Forten tersely says: 

Magnanimity is fine and praiseworthy; 
servility is not. Nor does the Scripture en- 
join upon us to love our enemies more than 
our friends. In the long dark struggle with 
rebellion the colored people of the country, 
though so long the objects of oppression, in 
which the North shared the blame with the 
South, faltered not in their loyalty to a 
government to which they owed but little, 
and, by their active aid, helped to save the 
country. This especially embittered the 
Southerners against them. Do not these 
loyal blacks, and the loyal Northern whites 
living in the South, who not only lost all 
their property, but were imprisoned and 
subjected to suffering and indignity of all 
sorts for their devotion to the Union—do 
not these deserve some of the sympathy 
which has been lavished so freely upon the 
rebels who outraged them? 

What Miss Forten sees plainly and what 
the Nation and the Springfield Republican 
fail to see, is that it was not the will of Re- 
publican managers that changed all the 
course of the Presidential campaign. It 
was the Hamburglr massacre which did all 
that; as was pointed out, by many of us, 
the day after it happened. That event 
showed that, however it might be else- 
where, the old barbarous spirit prevailed in 
South Carolina, and, this being exhibited, 
the whole course of the campaign had to 
be altered. No doubt many of the Repub- 
lican leaders were glad to have it so; but 
those Republicans who were very sorry to 
have it so,—like the present writer,—were 
compelled to admit the fact and act accord- 
ingly. If a drunken man pushes you into 
the fire, and you get out a little singed, you 
can afford to forgive him; but if he avails 
himself of the moment of forgiveness to 
push you toward the fire again, your first 
business is to extricate yourself. One of 
the worst evils of the Hamburgh massacre 
was that it instantly postponed for at least 
four years all those fine questions of civil 
service reform, and the rest, on which many 
Republicans, with Governor Hayes at their 
head, were sincerely desirous to employ 
themselves. No man saw more clearly this 
inevitable change in the tone of argument 
than Mr. Bristow, who had been the espe- 
cial candidate of the Republican reformers. 

If it be said ‘‘South Carolina has been 
under government by the Republican party: 
in Georgia, in Alabama, there is peace,” 
Miss Forten has an answer, which is as true 
and weighty, as it is calm. 

One Northern minister said, not long ago, 
that he hoped Wade Hampton would be 
elected Governor of South Carolina, be- 
cause in the States where the Southern 





whites had control of the government there 
was more tranquility than in the others, and 
the negroes had their rights, and were bet- 
ter off. Had he said that the negroes in 
those States had all the rights to which he 
and their former masters considered them 
entitled, he would have been nearer the 
truth. In Georgia, one of these “tranquil 
States,” no colored person, however respec- 
table, can ride in a first-class railway car, 
and women of respectability, refinement, 
and even beauty, apparently not ‘‘disagree- 
able, or barbarous, or ape-like,” although 
colored, have been thrust from a car, and 
forced to ride with the lowest, roughest 
men in a smoking-car, dirty and disgusting 
to an extent of which Northern people have 
no idea. This is a specimen of ‘‘equality” 
in Georgia and other States in which the 
ex-rebels have the control. Would the 
minister to whom I have referred be satis- 
fied with such equality for himself, his fant- 
ily, or his friends? Fortunately, God does 
not seeeven as Northern Christian ministers 
see. Ihave too deep a reverence for Him 
to believe that He Intends one kind of treat- 
ment for the white man and another for the 
black! 

This assertion of peace and order in 
Southern States controlled by the whites is 
precisely like the old assertions of North- 
ern travelers that the slaves were happy and 
well off in slavery. ‘‘Whoknows? Who has 
heard the slave’s side?” said the abolition- 
ists. Horaee Mann said that a single slave, 
on a Georgia plantation, had about as much 
chance of making his wrongs known as has 
a man falling overboard in the middle of 
the Atlantic of swimming to the shore. 
The chance is not much greater now. 
Every white man in South Carolina, cheated 
out of a dollar by the government, has a 
tongue to speak and a newspaper to record 
his wrongs. A thousand black men in 
Georgia may still be wronged out of earn- 
ings and out of life; a thousand women may 
have their virtue insulted; and the news 
may never travel so far as to the next post- 
village. Rev. Mr. Savage, having lived at 
the North, does not know this; Miss Forten, 
who has lived for years at the South, since 
the war, knows it too well. When the ques- 
tion is, in which Southern States are the 
colored people treated with most justice 
and propriety, she, as a cultivated and re- 
fined lady has a right to speak; and she has 
spoken well. T. W. H. 

—_—--— edo 

THE SUNDAY MEETINGS FOR WOMEN, 

Rev. Mary H. Graves was the speaker on 
the 24th inst. Her subject of ‘‘Immortali- 
ty” commended itself to every woman who 
had the pleasure of hearing it, not only for 
‘the weight of meaning” that lay in every 
sentence, but for that far higher expression 
of religion of which she herself is a living 
illustration. 

‘‘Perhaps,” said the speaker, ‘‘the most 
marked characteristic of the present life is 
its incompleteness. Its history ever appears 
like an introductory volume, giving promise 
of asequel. Here we begin works which, 
for want of time, or strength, or wisdom, 
we leave, unfinished; here we form plans 
which we never have opportunity to exe- 
cute; here we catch glimpses of glories 
too dazzling for examination by mortal eye; 
here, reaching out for perfection, unsatis- 
fied with an arrested development, we are 
mainly saved by hope. Surely the pre- 
sumption is in favor of a hereafter. It 
doth not yet appear what we shall be, but, 
this conscious ego, this divine spark, can it 
pass into nothingness, while matter is thus 
perpetuated? Here, continued changes are 
taking place; everything seems tending to 
decay; and yet there is no such thing as de- 
struction, no absolute loss, of even a single 
particle of the substance of which things 
are made. Evermore the new is made out 
of the old. 

‘Nothing can be more suggestive in this 
connection than the metamorphosis of in- 
sects. See the caterpillar, uncouth, slug- 
gish, greedy; ‘eating vastly more,’ it is 
said, ‘in proportion to its size, than an ox 
eats; crawling from leaf to leaf during a 
few brief weeks, then enveloping itself in 
a silky cocoon, or a horny covering, and 
called a pupa, from its resemblance to a 
child wrapped in cradle clothes; finally 
merging into the sunlight, flitting from 
blossom to blossom, and feeding on nectar. 

“Shall we admit the possibility of the loss 
of spiritual forces when we cannot do so 
of those which manifest themselves as ma- 
terial agencies?” 

The conversation that followed the paper, 
was, as usual, well sustained and to the pur- 
pose. If we had room to quote we should 
do so at some length, as so many and vari- 
ous aspects of the truth were presented, all 
equally suggestive and pertinent to each 
individual. 

Next Sunday, at the rooms, 4 Park Street, 
at 3 p. M., Dr. Harriet Clisby will give the 
address. mC, 





HUSBANDS AND WIVES. 


Epitors JouRNAL.—The accompanying 
extract from ‘‘The Monday Club” I cut 
from the Alliance, edited by the wise preach- 
er, David Swing. It interested me as being 
almost the exact counterpart of the follow- 
ing from ‘The Friday Club.” 

What a home that would,be, in which a 
member of the Monday Club and one of 
the Friday Club together held counsel by 
the hearth! for 

“There is no better no more blessed state 
Than when the wife and husband in accord 
Order their household lovingly.” : 

As the fuller and the collier could not 
keep house together because, no matter 
how much one brushed and scoured the 
other made all foul with his soot and dirt, 
so no home can be ‘‘genial,” sweet, and 
healthy, into which a man brings the grime 
of disgusting habits, the soot of coarse lan- 
guage, the moral dirt of untruth, dishon- 
esty, or unkindness. Yours, 

Kate N. Doeeert. 

Cambridge, Mass. 

THE BLESSING OF GOOD WIVES. 

No companion so valuable and safe can a 
man have as a discreet and godly wife. It 
is her province and care to make her home 
neat and attractive in appearance: genial, 
sweet and healthy in atmosphere—the place 
to which her husband shall turn with glad 
and longing heart. Itis her aim to be, in 
person and manner so engaging, in spirits 
so fresh, in affection so genuine and true, 
in thought so elevated and pure, that he 
shall seek her companionship with never- 
failmg zest and joy. And it is by such 
companionship that such a sweet and re- 
fined woman molds and fashions her hus- 
band to a grace and worth, to him attainable 
in no other way. Her delicate sense seizes 
upon, and unconsciously elevates, his es- 
thetic nature. He grows up toward her 
standard of good taste. The gentleness of 
her spirit woos the slumbering nobility of 
his nature to the fortune of life, and makes 
him great in the strength of manly tender- 
ness, Her piety, more simple, trustful and 
steadfast than his, sweetly holds him to 
truth, to duty, and to God. Her grace of 
manner gently smooths away masculine 
roughness and angularity. A most mighty 
wielder of the moral pruning knife is a ju- 
dicious wife. One by one, eccentricities 
and rudeness from the outer life, excres- 
cences and vicious growths from the inner 
life, are cut away, until the man, in charac- 
ter and conduct, is rounded and complete. 
—The Monday Club, 

THE BLESSING OF GOOD HUSBANDS. 

No companion so valuable and safe can a 
woman have as a discreet and upright hus- 
band. It is his province and care to make 
his home attractive and, as far as means 
honestly acquired allow, elegant in appear- 
ance, cheerful, sweet and healthful in at- 
mosphere, (don’t believe any place could be 
sweet where tobacco abounds) the place 
which the glad and loving wife finds dear- 
est on earth. It is his aim to be, in person 
and manner so engaging, in spirits so fresh, 
in affection so genuine and true, in thought 
so elevated and pure that she shall desire 
his companionship with never-failing zest 
and joy. And it is by such companionship 
that a refined gentleness (we ‘‘were gentle 
among you,” said St. Paul, as the highest 
expression of praise) molds and fashions his 
wife to a grace and worth that she, shutout 
by family cares from his daily opportuni- 
ties for improvement, can acquire in no 
other way. He seizes upon and almost un- 
consciously elevates her esthetic nature. 
She grows up towards his standard of good 
taste. The gentleness of his spirit woos the 
slumbering nobility of her nature to the 
fortune of life and makes her great in the 
strength of true, womanly tenderness. His 
piety, more logical and steadfast than hers, 
tones down her more emotional nature, and 
substitutes for blind feeling notions of 
truth and duty. Mis grace of manner gen- 
tly smooths away the roughness and angu- 
larity that almost inevitably come from con- 
stant contact with petty and wearing cares, 
avocations into which little variety can 
enter. A mighty wielding of the moral 
pruning knife is the judicious husband. 
One by one, the eccentricities and rudeness 
developed by daily intercourse with igno- 
rant or vicious servants and cheating trades- 
men, the excrescences brought out by over- 
long duty in the nursery or anxieties over 
measles, scarletina, and all the countless ills 
that baby-flesh is heir to, in one already en- 
feebled by gestation and lactation, excres- 
ences of which man can have no apprecia- 
tion except through affection for the suf- 
ferer, are cut away, until the wife in char- 
acter and conduct is rounded and complete. 
—The Friday Club. 

- - oe 
A CROWDED SCHOOL-HOUSE IN FLAMES, 

A three-story school-house, with a nar- 
row and winding stairway, in Minneapolis, 
Minn., caught fire from the furnace recent- 
ly, while over nine hundred children were 
in the building. Presence of mind on the 
part of the women teachers prevented a pan- 
ic and probable loss of life. The fire was 
first discovered on the first floor, near the 
flues, which extended from basement to 
roof. In ten minutes the flames had burst 
out in every room. The children were 
marshaled down the stairways. The teach- 
ers were all women. 





CONCERNING WOMEN. 


Miss GRatToN, the lady who chmbed 
Mount Blanc, has married her Swiss guide. 

Mrs. Ames, the daughter of Gen. Butler, 
with her two children, will pass the winter 
with him in Washington. 

ELIZABETH De Sozia Woon, late of 
Washington, D. C., is editing the new Wo- 
man’s Department of the San Francisco 
Daily Evening Post. 

Mrs. Emity W. App eron, daughter of 
the late Dr. John C. Warren, has given to 
the Historical Society the Indian weather- 
vane which formerly surmounted the old 
Province House in this city. 

Miss Russe, of Pretoria, South Africa, 
delivered a lecture recently at the rooms of 
the American Geographical Society, West 
Twenty-ninth street, New York,in which she 
gave an interesting account of the republics 
in that part of the world. 

Mrs SENATOR LoGaN attends to her hus- 
band’s private correspondence, and her 
chirography is so like his that many a letter 
signed by her hand, ‘John A. Logan,” is 
carefully preserved by the recipient as the 
autograph of the Senator. 

Miss L. E. Keiieae is announced to 
make an exposé of spiritualism, at Mechan- 
ic’s Hall, on Monday evening. She claims 
to be able to do all that mediums do, and 
to thoroughly satisfy an audience that they 
can be done as well in the light as in the 
darkness. 

Mrs Harrier BeEecneER STOWE has in 
her possession the famous anti-slavery ap- 
peal to which 562,848 signatures were at- 
tached. Some of the autographs are now 
rare and very valuable, including those of 
nearly every woman prominent in England 
when the petition was drawn up. 

GEORGE Exsor is snubbed by The Hdin-~ 
burgh Review. Itsaysof ‘‘Deronda:” ‘‘Per- 
haps it is true that only George Eliot could 
have written this book, but George Eliot 
fooled and flattered, led to believe that her 
sayings are valuable as those of any sage, 
that her reflections are wiser than those of 
Solomon, that even the headings of her 
chapters are objects of adoration to a throng 
of readers on their knees,” 

Dr. Mary J. SArrorD BLAKE had a full 
house to hear her lecture on ‘*Physical Cul- 
ture” at Lasell Seminary. Now reading, 
now digressing to illustrate extemporane- 
ously and familiarly from her abundant 
reading and extensive observation, both in 
wide practice in this country and varied 
travel abroad, this well-known lady in her 
profession, impressed very favorably and 
strongly upon her audience, young and old, 
the need of more intelligent and perfect 
care of the body. 

The ex-Empress of the French is said to 
have aged much during the past year or 
two, although grown quite stout. She no 
longer dyes her hair, which has now a pep- 
per-and-salt hue. Fortunately for her, she 
is not suffering from impecuniosity. She 
has real estate in Paris worth $800,000, and 
in the provinces valued at least at $1,600,- 
000. Besides these, the Bonaparte family 
possesses large estates in Spain, Italy, Switz- 
erland, and England; and it is estimated 
that in stocks, bonds, and other securities 
she has at least $10,000,000 more. 

Maria Rosser, sister of Christine Ros- 
setti the poetess, Dante Rossetti artist and 
poet, and William Rossetti the essayist, has 
just died. The entire family has been con- 
nected with literature, their Italian father 
having been one of the earliest writers on 
Dante and other Italian authors, in England. 
Maria wrote a very interesting work en- 
titled ‘‘The Shadow of Dante.” She was 
of an almost morbidly religious turn of 
mind, writes M. D. Conway, and soon after 
the marriage of her brother William, when 
the family became less dependent upon his 
care, she took the veil in one of the ritual- 
istic (Protestant) sisterhoods which have 
sprung into existence since the Tractarian 
controversy. 

Mrs. W. A. GLEASON, widow of John T. 
Gleason who was formerly a State senator 
in Maine, was recently taken by a policeman 
to Bellevue hospital, having been seized 
with a fainting fit on Broadway. She was 
robbed and horribly beaten and maltreated 
by the brutal Irish nurses at the hospital, 
and was kept in a cell and ina straight 
jacket until she was nearly starved, and was 
finally sent to the insane asylum at Black- 
well’s Island, where she was placed with 
the maniacs, who beat her nearly to death, 
and where she was covered with vermin. 
Mrs. Bishop of New York, a lady friend, 
heard of the outrage and had Mrs. Gleason 
released, and took her to her own home, 
where she now is, on the corner of Fifth 
avenue and Fifteenth street. 
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TRUTH UNVEILING FALSEHOOD. 


A woman’s work leads the world of Art 
in the International Exhibition at Philadel- 
phia. There is one picture there, and that 
not in the Art Gallery, but in the Woman's 
Pavilion, which isso new, strange and ori- 
ginal in its idea, so immense in its power, so 
terrible in its meaning, in a word so extra- 
ordinary as a work of high creative genius, 
as to deserve, before all other works of art 
in the whole exhibition, to be made the sub 
ject of a distinct article. This is the pic- 
ture by Mrs. Lilly M. Spencer, entitled, 
‘Truth unveiling Falsehood.” 

There are six figures in the picture, four 
grown persons and two babes. In the midst 
is the form of a woman standing erect, shin- 
ing as the sun, and clothed to the feet with 
a thin, white robe, which is gathered at the 
waist with a girdle. All the light in the 
pictnre radiates from her. The face is full 
of womanly grace and beauty and sweetness 
and purity and nobility, hardened through 
with that iron sternness which the medieval 
artists sought to express in the face of God 
the Father seated on his Judgment Throne. 
The name of this figure is Truth. 

With her left hand Truth affectionately 
caresses a young mother, who sits low at 
her side, leaning in perfect trust against her, 
clothed in rich purple silk. This mother’s face 
is filled with the light and radiant with the 
smile of that peaceful bliss and sweet con- 
tent and holy joy which overtlows the heart 
of the loved and loving young mother, as 
she folds to her breast her first born babe. 
I have never seen in nature or ideal art a 
woman's face of such high, fine, spiritual 
and intellectual cast, and of such supernal 
loveliness; though I did know one who came 
very near to it, but the angels claimed her 
long ago and carried her away to the skies, 
This face is of the divinest type of purely 
feminine beauty, and perfect in its place, 
for the majesty required in the visage of 
Truth finds no place here. 

Deliciously resting thus in the blissful 
consciousness of her own supreme joy, the 
mother holds in her lap her holy first-born, 
her blessed love-child. The naked babe, evi- 

dently startled while nursing by the shin- 
ing apparition of Truth, forgets the breast, 
and lying full on its back, looks up with a 
surprised yet pleased air at the glorious be- 

-ing that shines down upon it. The face 
of this babe is something wonderful. There 
is in it that utter delight, that fine intelli- 
gence, that surprise without fear, which 
could only belong to the child of a man and 
wife who had never sinned. The child is 
worthy of the mother, and they both belong 
to the supreme hight of human holiness. 

Over against this lovely group is another, 
more horrible, tremendous,and original than 
any I have ever before seen, One shrinks 
from that face as from the face of the 
damned in hell. But we must face it, and 
understand it, and give due heed to its mean- 
ing. Sitting on the right of Truth, not low- 
ly asthe young mother, but full up, as ona 
throne, is a composite figure,the foundation 
of which is a male human being. Its skin 
is that of a gorilla; but the short, thick hair 
instead of being tawny is a dark, livid green, 
like that which gathers on stagnant pools. 
The human shaped head, all covered with 

green hair, has the ears of a cat, but turned 
down and back, as acat turns her ears when 
she growls over her prey. The nose seems 
to be adopted from that of a camel, and any- 
thing more hideous than those nostrils, curv- 
ing up as they do, I do not think the human 
mind can imagine. The mouth is wide, and 
grins as it growls, showing teeth neither fe- 
line nor canine, but sticking down long, 
separate, straight, and blunt-pointed, adopt- 
ed from the gorilla mayhap, but at any rate 
in perfect keeping with the nature of the 
monster, whose they are. But the most ex- 
pressive, powerful, and horrible feature of 
the face, and most difficult to describe, isthe 
eye. Itisset likea cat’s eye, and glares 
from under the frowning eyebrows as when 
a cat growls over its prey; but if the growl- 
ing glare of the eyes of all the tigers of 
India were gathered in those of one brute, 
they could not equal the glassy, green glare 
of these. One eye is indeed thinly filmed 
with a veil, but you readily see that behind 
the veil it is just like its mate. A human 
devil looks out through these eyes, and gives 
them an intensity of evil color and look 
which is not possible to any of the brute 
creation. The ears, as they are set and turned 
back, growl. The eyes, as they glare and roll, 
growl. The whole beast, growls as cats 
growl when disturbed while devouring their 
prey. 

This human, feline, gorilla monster is a 
ghoul. Itis devouring ababe. The nether 
half has disappeared already. Behold how 
ghastly are the livid hues of the bloodless 
flesh of what remains of the dead babe, and 
how sharp the contrast between it and the 
delightful living flesh of the babe on the 
other side. The right hand of the monster, 
a human hand all covered with the livid, 
green, short hair and the nails lengthened out 
into bear’s claws, clutches, and holds the un- 
eaten portion of the dead babe; while the left 
hand clutches and holds also. There is a 
world of meaning in that left hand. Its 
whole conception is a work of genius. See 
how soft and plump and white and genteel 
80 much of the back and fingers are as come 
out into the full light; and then see how it 


shades off into the livid green-haired hide. 
And the elegant, slender, oval finger nails on 
this hand also; they lengthen out into bear’s 
claws which press into the flesh of the babe. 

But this monster has another face than the 

face I have now described. If that horrid 
mouth and hideous nose and terrible eye 
were always to be seen, no one would be de- 
ceived, and he would have no babes to de- 
vour. Hehasafaceuponaface. He wears 
a living mask of flesh. The face that ap- 
pears to the eyes of men, this living mask 
of human flesh, is the face of a sleek hand- 
some man of the world. The nose is straight, 
elegant, a Greek nose of the most approved 
style. The cheeks are soft and plump and 
fair; the mouth is voluptuous, and the eye 
has that dreamy languoa which speaks of 
the poetic temperament and the man of per- 
fumed sentiment. Upon this face is a crown 
of gold, and from the crown a gauze veil 
descends, which helps to hide the monster’s 
real self. In his fair-faced and elegant form 
he is clothed as heis crowned. He wears a 
cloak, from time immemorial the most con- 
venient garb for concealment, but that kind 
of acloak which in fashionable phrase is 
called arobe. It is a royal robe of crimson 
velvet trimmed with ermine—fit color to 
cover’ crime; and with this crime-colored 
robe he cloaks the foul deeds in which he 
delights. How magnificent to the eyes of 
men this elegant man of the world must 
have looked, with his handsome face and 
Apollo form, his crown of gold and royal 
robe, his polite manners and affable tone, 
and bearing so elegant and gracious, that 
even down to his soft, plump hand, with its 
taper fingers and oval nails, and palm never 
hardened by work, all envy him. 

But Truth suddenly appears, radiant with 
light, frowning in her wrath at his falsity 
and vice, tears off,the mask, topples over the 
crown from the false face, causes the robe 
to fall apart, and in an instant discloses the 
real character that was hidden behind. Sur- 
prised in the midst of its feast, the monster 
clutches like a cat with its bear claw-tipped 
human paws the remnant of the dead babe, 
ceases its devouring, turns back its ears, 
glares out from under its angry eyebrows, 
and you can see it growl. 

Kneeling prone at the feet of the monster 
is a tatteredand barefooted woman, who 
hides her face from the light of Truth with 
the folds of the crime-colored robe in her 
left hand, while her right is thrust out tow- 
ards him with a repellant gesture. Degra- 
dation, shame, and worse than hopeless des- 
pair are embodied in her whole attitude and 
appearance. She cannot bear even to look 
on the shining being who blesses and glori- 
fies the mother over against her. 

Ihave described the picture, and I will 
now give the interpretation thereof. 

The artist did not rightly and faithfully 
name her picture. How a woman who 
could do such tremendous and truthful work 
as this, could have lacked strength to say 
right out in true words the name which 
she could not but have known in her heart 
belonged to it, and should have named it 
with a misleading euphemism instead, I can- 
not understand. But here, at least, the true 
name shall be given. It is ‘‘True Love un- 
masking Lust.” 

Manifestly the central figure is the Genius 
of the Household, is an ideal embodiment 
of that chaste affection which is the only 
source of holy matrimony. She is the 
truth of all truths in the realm of human 
relations, the truth of true love in marriage. 

Under the gentle protection of True Love 
is seen the pure ineffable bliss of the wedded 
mother who was married in love, as she 
watches over and nurtures her lovely and 
and beloved babe. This beautiful woman, 
whose smiling face is beaming with the ex- 
quisite peace, the delicious trust and inno- 
cent joy she hath in her first-born babe, is 
the idealization of the highest possible 
human condition, that of married mother- 
hood. Inthe face of this mother and the 
face of her child portrayed, as in a pic- 
tured prophecy, what all the families of man 
will one day come to be; and towards that 
holy consummation all the divine influences 
which stream down into mankind are draw- 
ing the race forward, as the ocean draws 
the rivers to the sea. O wondrous beauty! 
O supernal vision! O heaven, which mortals 
may know, even here on the earth! How 
can it be that the children of men will allow 
in their midst any other life than the holy 
life and the blessed estate here portrayed? 

It is equally manifest that the monster 
over opposite is not mere falsehood, but the 
falsehood of all falsehoods which man can 
utter to man, the falsehood of man to wo- 
man. To adapt Mrs. Stowe’s powerful 
ffgure of speech, this is the portrait of the 
man who has poisoned the wine of love in 
the chalice of a woman’s heart, a crime, in 
comparison with which the crime of him 
who poisons the communion cup is white. 
And the babe that he devours, it is his own 
babe and hers, the lost woman’s who 
crouches abject at his feet. The father is 
devouring his own offspring; and this act 
of the monster isa fit symbol of all the 
crimes against the life of the born and the 
unborn which spring from the lust of male 
human beings. 

This hideous face is a portrait; and there 
has been, somewhere on the earth, some one 
man who has known, and who, if liv- 





ing, now knows that it was painted to be 





and that it is a true and faithful portrait of 
him, to the deepest core of his soul. But it 
is a portrait of a class as well. For let all 
men know, who have ever made Woman 
their pander, but chiefest those who have 
betrayed the too easily confiding,as they gaze 
on that human-headed, gorilla-mouthed, cat- 
eared, camel-nosed, green-haired monster, 
that in that face and form is the true por- 
trait of their souls. Let them see, and feel, 
if they are able, how all true women loathe 
them, how God abhors them, and how the 
innumerable company of such as they, 
which already people the nether world, im- 
patiently wait to drag them down forever 
to be in their company; for the hell of the 
lewd is forever to be under the gaze of that 
foul green eye, forever to hear that dread- 
ful growl, and the grinding of those teeth as 
they crunch on the bones of their own, their 
murdered babes. 

Some estimate of this extraordinary work 
from the stand-point of mere art is required. 
In its coloring, this picture belongs to the 
Dusseldorf School. That same _ intense 
brilliancy which marked the pictures of the 
Dusseldorf gallery, which some time since 
was on exhibition in New York city, marks 
this. There is also a marked faithfulness 
in working out the details, as, for example, 
in the flesh of the living babe and in the 
bare feet of the kneeling woman. 

In the central figure the artist aimed to 
give us such a head and face and expression 
as would fit a being of absolute purity and 
rectitude, when sitting in judgment upon 
sin. But her result is inadequate to her aim. 
This head and face, though full of the right 
feeling, are the weakest part of the whole 
picture, are indeed the only weak part in 
the picture; and the deficiency is all the 
more felt, in contrast with the’great strength 
of the rest. They could have been and 
should have been of a far grander type. 
Such a low, small brain, and sucha conven 
tional Greek face can never be made ade- 
quately to express such immense and awful 
emotions as those which the artist evidently 
had it in her heart to portray. The very same 
deficiency, and springing from the same 
cause, is to be seen in the central figure of 
that otherwise extraordinarily beautiful 
picture, ‘“‘The Three Graces.” The fault 
is, that even our best artists have not yet 
entirely shed off the degrading effects of 
the animal side of Greek art, in its attitude 
towards Woman. In each of these cases 
the head and face are those of the animal 
type of woman, above which the ancients 
never rose, and through that type the divine 
side of our nature, which Christianity has 
developed, can never be adequately ex- 
pressed. The head and face of the highest 
and grandest type of the spiritualized and 
Christian woman, which was the very 
necessity in this case, to fit in with the rest 
of the picture, is yet to be conceived and 
wrought out by a human hand. . 

In the mother and her babe at the left of 
Truth, there is portrayed an ideal of wo- 
manly and childish beauty which is beyond 
anything 1 have ever before seen. I have 
never traveled abroad, and so have never 
seen the originals of the great masters; but, 
so far as one can judge from print and 
chromo copies, (and I cannot but think that 
they fairly give the general expression, the 
idea, moral tone, and intellectual scope of 
the originals, however much they may fail 
in giving the delicacy of their color and 
finish,) there is not a Madonna and her 
child, among the art treasures of the world, 
which can bear comparison with this mother 
and her child, in any important respect. 
They both belong to an altogether higher 
order of life than any that a Raphael or an 
Angelo has ever portrayed; they belong to 
the realm of spiritual art which Christianity 
has at length made possible in the world. 
And this order consists in the mingling of 
a higher and finer intelligence than has ever 
before been manifested in human features, 
with a sweet, spiritual purity and loveliness 
which evena Fra Angelico might delight 
in. The look of the child's face is the look 
of heaven, but what marks it most is the 
brightness of the look. That babe would 
be able to ask theological questions at twelve 
years of age. I have never seen another 
that would. Again, it is the high, clear 
intelligence, which blends in together with 
the fine feminine quality, that fashions the 
features and illumines the face of the young 
mother, and so gives us a type of woman- 
hood of such high order as to make all 
medieval Madonnas look dull and dumpy 
in comparison, a type so noble as has never 
been possible on the earth until the era of 
human history which has opened in this 
country since the Revolutionary War. 

As the highest powers of creative genius 
are required to portray such heavenly 
motherhood and childhood as are in the 
group at the left of Truth, so are they 
equally required to produce the opposite 
group. Nothing but the greatest originative 
power could have conceived and painted 
that eye, could have thought of green hair, 
could have formed the diverse parts of this 
hideous, composite being, and made them 
grow and blend into a living unity. But 
they do so grow and blend in this monster, 
and there is in them a power which equals 
that of the highest human work I know, 
and is surpassed by none. In Dante’s In- 
ferno there is nothing to put beside it. He 
describes what he conceives to be the tor- 





tures inflicted upon the damned. But here 
is a portrait of the very heart of those who 
go to the pit, and which makes it plain why 
they must go there. There is one work, 
and that also by a woman, which is level 
with this; and that is the character of 
Heathcliff, in Wuthering Heights. Be- 
sides these is Lady Macbeth in Shakespeare, 
and I know no more. 

Going in the face of the art estimate of 
the worid, as I know I do, I yet do not hes- 
itate to record my judgment. This is the 
greatest original work of creative genius in 
the realm of pictorial art that has ever ap- 
peared, so far as I am aware, on this conti- 
nent. JESSE H. JONEs. 
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WHAT WILL BECOME OF HER: 


They tell us, those of the ‘‘dominant sex,” 
who affect to treat the Woman Suffrage 
movement as they would an obnoxious fly, 
as something to be brushed aside with su- 
preme contempt and superiority,—that Wo- 
man’s sphere is home, her proper place by 
the hearth-stone, in the kitchen and the 
nursery; not in the outside world, striving 
side by side with man for an honest inde- 
pendence. 

That old story of the oak and the cling- 
ing ivy is again dragged forth, as if it rep- 
resented the whole of each sex instead of a 
class; as if all men were oaks, any more 
than all women ivies. 

A part. of this ‘dominant sex’ say to us 
roughly and contemptuously : 

‘‘We can’t have a pack of women around 
It is not a woman's place to be meddling 
with business or politics. We will attend 
to all that, and take care of the affairs of 
the nation!” 

A nice mess they have made of the ‘‘af- 
fairs of the nation!" The other portion 
hide their claws and purr: 

“Ah! darling! we couldn’t have women 
who voted and were independent like men! 
it’s so unwomanly. We want our darling 
pets to be loving and clinging. It’s our 
place to look after you, and save you from 
contact with the rough winds of the world!” 

Accepting such doctrines as these, and 
putting aside those many women who have 
no homes, no fireside, no one to cling to, 
and must step out into the world for 
their daily bread,—putting such aside 
as being too ‘“‘unwomanly” for consid- 
eration, I would like to ask a question of 
the most sensible of those who entertain 
such ideas, in regard to a situation in which 
“darling pet,” the ‘‘clinging ivy,” &e, is 
often placed by the chances and changes of 
life. A question, too, that may sometime 
be asked in anguish and tears at your own 
fireside. 

She has no desire to vote. Darling pet 
entertains a horror of ‘‘Woman’s Rights,” 
and only asks for a husband te whom she 
may cling. She does not say this last, of 
course; it would be unwomanly to men- 
tion such a thing; but happy is darl. 
ing pet when, at last, her smiles and 
flatteries—(for strange to say the ‘‘dominant 
sex” have a weakness for flattery, and darl- 
ing pet must stoop to conquer,) have brought 
to her feet a lover, whom she may claim as 
her own especial property. The bugbear 
“old maid-dom” no longer looms, a 
ghastly possibility, before her sight. She 
is married, and her destiny is fulfilled. 
He is a good husband to her, as husbands 
yo, although darling pet had not stopped 
to consider much about that, previous to 
marriage, nor to ascertain if they were ex- 
actly suited to each other. It would not 
have done to have been too particular, you 
know, with such a surplus of women! 

But he is good to her, and seldom refuses 
her pin money when she asks for it, and 
takes all the responsibility of everything. 
and ‘‘shelters her from the rough winds of 
the world.”” She clings; she is utterly de- 
pendent on him. He is her lord and mas- 
ter, and his will is law. They have their 
little quarrels once in a while, of course; 
but they never quarrel about ‘‘voting,” or 
“Woman's Rights,” and when he, once in 
a while, is detained down town of an even- 
ing ‘‘on business,” darling pet thinks it is 
all right to do business by gaslight, and 
asks no questious. 

She has children by and by; daughters, 
who will grow up helpless as herself; sons, 
whom she can never teach to be self-reliant. 
Then come financial troubles. His face 
grows worn and troubled; finally he fails. 
He is an honest man, and so he is poor and 
not rich. He goes to darling pet for com- 
fort. She cries and clings. Unaided he 
takes up his burden, and starts on again. 
The thought of his helpless wife and chil- 
dren spur him on to work beyond his 
strength, and then, suddenly, he dies. 
What becomes of darling pet then? 

I ask it of you who have wives; of you 
who have daughters dependent now on you, 
but liable, in this uncertain life, to be thus 
thrown upon their own resources and the 
mercies of a world hard, as you know, for 
a man to get through, but doubly, trebly 
hard fora woman. Will the rough winds 
blow more gently around darling pet, now 
her protector is no more, and can no longer 
shield her? What can she do?—she and 
her children? 

Marry again? 

Perhaps her feelings will not allow her to 
do so; certainly not, in her great immediate 
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need, to put another in the place of him 
her girlhood’s lover and her children’s fa- 
ther. Perhaps when her girlish beauty 
faded, it left nothing in its place with which 
to win another. 

Go to her relations to live, eating the 
bread of charity? 

But if she has any, they don’t want her. 
Relations are not apt to desire such addi- 
tions to their own families. 

Helpless, alone, with no one to cling to 
now, and with her equally helpless children 
alas for darling pet! 

What can she do? E. C. 7, 

Boston, Mass. 
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GRATITUDE. 


At last we have entered the promised 
land, not with any title to the same, it is 
true, but the way is open, and we have stood 
within the halls of learning, so long sacred 
to the other sex alone. Last year, women 
were granted a six week’s course of Botany, 
under Professor Goodall’s instruction, with 
all the advantages of Harvard University in 
thatdepartment. This year they are admit. 
ted to Prof. Bocher’s French Course, and, 
next year—what may not be hoped from 
next year, and still other years to come? 
Surely, ‘‘the minds of men are widened 
with the process of the suns.” 

We have often thought what a privilege it 
would be to hear the recitations at Harvard 
for just one day, conducted as they are by 
masters in the art of instruction. Now 
even more has been given, we can ourselves 
be taught by one of them, and if he could 
see our gladness and gratitude as we write, 
he would know how much this opportunity 
is appreciated. Yet they tell us, in the pa- 
pers, “If Harvard were opened to women 
to-morrow, the women wouldn't go there!” 
Perhaps not, but twenty-three attended the 
French Course to-day. 

How we longed to swing our hats and 
give three cheers for Prof. Bocher. We did 
wave our handkerchief and cry, ‘We've 
been to Harvard,” as we entered our home 
at seven o'clock this evening, which we left 
at nine and three quarters this morning. 
For the time of the trains compelled us to 
give all of our only holiday to this lesson. 

We have fitted others for College, have 
taken them to the very door, have seen 
them enter and there ‘‘pursue the ways of 
pleasantness and paths of peace,” while we 
are obliged to turn and go back to the be- 
ginning again. It is always the first six 
hooks of the neid and Iliad, never the last. 

We are grateful to Harvard University 
for these good gifts, but we ask for more, 
because French is not our favorite language, 
neither is Latin nor German, but the 
double-tongued Greeks have fascinated us 
with their fine phrases. Again and again 
have we taught Prof. Goodwin's charming 
little Greek Grammar, and have never heard 
certain rules of that book recited, and call- 
ed attention to the italicised words, and 
compared them with similar rules in Hark- 
ness Hadley and Crosby, without recalling 
the enthusiasm of a gentleman who, when 
told that Mrs. Stowe was about to call on 
us, sprang to his feet, plunged his hand into 
his pocket, and cried: ‘ 

“I would give 500 doliars to shake hands 
with the author of Uncle Tom’s Cabin.” 

After having read a particularly interest- 
ing book, have you not always longed to 
seethe author? Perhaps next year we may 
do so, and we, who have become so used to 
waiting, can surely wait patiently a little 
longer, and be glad. c. 

Needham, Mass, 








“ oo 
IDEAL RELATION OF MAN AND WOMAN. 





“The true mastery is of the mind; it is of 
the soul also.” The trouble between men 
and women seems to arise not from the fact, 
that Man wishes to rule, but that he wishes 
to rule when he has not the capacity to rule; 
to rule because he is man, not because he is 
master. Such ruling quickly degenerates 
into tyranny, and tyranny is to be resisted 
always and everywhere. The true mastery 
is without effort, unconscious, and never ir- 
ritating. It deserves respect, and has it; it 
isan attribute of noble natures. Tyranny 
is forced, intrusive, and exasperating. It 
belongs to ignoble natures. That this mas- 
tery is an element of every thoroughly man- 
ly nature we do not doubt; nor that every 
thoroughly womanly nature would find it 
delightful to be guided and directed by it— 
controlled by it, if you will. 

The men who are born to rule, hold their 
scepter lightly; it is a part of them, they 
cannot lose it. It is the men who are not 
born to be obeyed, who make the trouble. 
They are constantly insisting on doing what 
they were not made to do; and, as they can- 
not do it, there is warfare. It is a pity that 
men have the idea that they must rule simp- 
ly because they are men. They seem to for- 
get, often, that it is not the outward form 
but the inward spirit that makes the man. 
But what is to be done? Nothing, we tru- 
ly believe, save to resist tyranny mdividual- 
ly. The most efficient protection is self- 
protection. That women should cultivate 
the power and the habit of self-protection, 
we believe. We see nothing unwomanly 
in it. But that Woman should ever be 
forced, as a class, to exercise it against Man 
as a class, would be much to be regretted. 
This is the unerring ghost that has so long 
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stalked among Us. It is not in trades, in 
occupations, in professions, in education, 
nor in ignorance. It is in the unnatural at- 
titude that Woman feels compelled to as- 
sume towards Man. A great deal of scrip- 
ture has been quoted relative to this some- 
what complicated matter. ‘Let the wife 
see that she reverence her husband.” What 
js reverence? It is respect; but it is more 
than that, it would seem to include love 
also. For love at its highest and best rises 
into reverence. But it is more than we or- 
dinarily mean by love; it isnext to worship; 
it is almost what Christ demands for him- 
self. Now the Apostle would not com- 
mand impossibilities; he would not com- 
mand one to respect what is not worthy 
of respect, and he commands woman to rev- 
erence her husband. It is expected there- 
fore that man will be worthy of this rever- 
ence—this almost worship. He is to stand 
almost beside Christ. It is a hard position, 
and well worth thought. If he is not worthy 
of it, then the command, so far as he is con- 
cerned, is null and void. 

It is our opinion that Weman is more 
ready to give this reverence than Man is to 
deserve it. And yet manhood at its best is 
worthy of all that womanhood can give. 
There is another passage. ‘‘Husbands love 
your wives even as Christ also loved the 
church, and gave himself for it.” Here is a 
chance for unselfishness which cannot well 
be surpassed. How did Christ love the 
church? Did he desire that it should min- 
ister to his pleasure? that its object should 
be to make him happy, and to render his 
life easy and comfortable? Did he not rath- 
er deny himself, lay aside his own ease and 
comfort, and devote his energy and his life 
to its welfare? accepting suffering, priva- 
tion and even death for its good? 

The answer may be made that Woman is 
not worthy of such love. It is said ‘*Wo- 
man is what man makes her.” This must 
be, at least partially true. Man, having ac- 
cepted and assumed his position at the 
head of affairs in this world, all things un- 
der his dominion must be, measurably, what 
he makes them. He cannot shirk the duties 
and responsibilities of his position. There 
are but two courses open to him—to be 
equal to it, or to abandon it; anything else 
is disgraceful. Here, as elsewhere, he must 
take the initiative. Let him bring to wo- 
man that pure, fine, fervid, unselfish devo- 
tion that Christ brought to his church. Then 
if she be not worthy of it, let him seek to 
make her so; reproving her, lifting her, 
helping her; but always for her sake, never 
forhis own. This surely belongs to him to 
do, as leader. 

Again Man, at the head of affairs, is re- 
sponsible for the manner in which they are 
managed. If there is unwise administration 
the blame is his; if there is rebellion he is 
answerable. If things are out of joint, let 
him see to it; it is his doing. If there is 
praise it also belongs to him. 

Whence this want of harmony, this antag- 
onism, between the sexes? It cannot be be- 
cause Man has been wronged. Surely the 
King can hold his own, else he is not king. 
Has there been abuse of power? Time will 
answer that. All authority must have for 
its aim the best good of its subjects; degrad- 
ed from that object, turned to selfish ag- 
grandisement and personal gratification it 
is at length despised and trodden down. 
This is one of the inevitable laws; nothing 
can withstand it. 

That Man and Woman are essentially un- 
like is evident. That their paths do not 
necessarily conflict is evident also. They 
run side by side, but they are two and not 
one. That Woman ought to submitto Man 
we do not believe. The ‘‘ought” is on the 
other side. He ought to be such that she 
will choose to submit to him. There is no 
obligation on the part of any one human 
being to yield personal submission to anoth- 
er human being. The very. idea carries 
with it degradation. To say that Woman 
can ever make it agreeble to Man to be con- 
trolled by her is absurd. That Man can 
make it a delight to Woman to be controll- 
ed by him we quite believe. There is his 
right, and, failing in this, so far as she is 
concerned he has no other. There, if any- 
where, rests his title to kingship. 

A SUBSCRIBER. 


HUMOROUS. 


The more you contract debts the more 
they expand. 


An enthusiastic Democratic politician of 
Portland returned to his home at the usual 
hour, 1.30 a. M., the other night, and found 
every door in the house locked tight, while 
a transparency in one of the up-stairs win- 
dows brightly beamed on the night with the 
legend, ‘‘We must have a change.” 


An old lady belonging to ‘‘one of the 
sects,” meeting the parish rector, said: 
‘Pray, Mr. Matthews, will you tell me what 
you Episcopalians mean by the apostolic 
Succession?” ‘Certainly, my dear madam,” 
replied the rector, who wasa little given to 
Fraction jokes. ‘You see, my name is 

atthews: I am descended from Matthew 
the publican.” “Oh!” she answered, ‘‘that 
is excellent; and how about Mr. James?” 

Why, don’t you know—James the brother 
of John, sons of Zebedee?” “Why, yes, 
certainly; but how about Bishop Green?” 
This puzzled our reverend friend for an in- 
stant, but he soon wrigptened and replied: 

Why, Bishop Green derived the succession 
through his mother’s family.” 
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THE NEW YORK TIMES. 

FOR 1877. 

DEVOTED TO REPUBLICAN PRINCIPLES, 
And to Reform in Municipal, State, and General 
Government. 

The course of Tue Times during the Presidential 
campaign has secured for it hosts of new friends, and 
has placed beyond controversy its position as the fore- 
most Republican Journal in the United States. During 
the political struggle preceding the election the full- 
ness, accuracy, and fairness of its news reports were 
as obvious as its vigor and breadth of view as an or- 
gan of publicopinion. The critical situation m which 
the country is placed by the disputed result of the 
election has been promptly recognized by Tae Times, 
but it has found no reason to modify the claim which 
it urged, alone among its contemporaries, that the 
vote of the 7th of November secured a majority of 
Electoral votes for Hayes and WHEELER. Readers 
of Tue Trmes on the day following the election were 
placed in possession of returns which were simply the 
most complete and trustworthy published in any part 
of the Union. The more thoroughly the facts of the 
election are disentangled from the mass of Democrat- 
ic falsehood and pretense which has been thrown 
around them, the more clearly is the justice revealed 
of the claims made by Tur Tiwesthe morning after 
election. 

Now that the election of Hayes and WuHee.er is 
perceived by impartial observers of both parties to be 
a certainty, Tue Times recognizes the fresh responsi- 
bilities which this renewal of a great public trust im- 
poses upon the Republican Party. Tue Times was 
among the foremost defenders of the principles of 
purification and reform within the party which tri. 
umphed in the nomination of RutHERForpD B. Hayes 
at Cincinnati. It will be as prominent and as uncom- 
promising in its demand for the embodiment of those 
principles in administrative and legislative action, 
The election has given rise to constitutional contro- 
versies, whose discussion may last for months to 
come, and whose settlement may tax all the good 
sense, forbearance, and law-abiding instincts of the 
people at large. It will be our constant endeavor to 
correct excited feeling by dispassionate argument, to 
urgethe supreme necessity of moderation and fair 
dealing, and to place the responsibility for stirring up 
strife where it belongs. But we shall do so without 
abating one jot of the just demands of a party which 
stands securely on the right, and of a people the in- 
tegrity of whose institutions depends on a scrupulous 
obedience to the demands of law. 

In the agitation of the constitutional questions 
which have been forced upon public attention by the 
closeness of the late election, Tus Times will not 
cease to insist upon the necessity of some approach 
to uniformity of method in the proceedings taken by 
State and local boards to ascertain the vote legally 
cast for Presidential Electors and members of Con- 
gress. It will defend the right of individual States 
to have the declaration of their will by the recognized 
authorities of such States protected by all the safe. 
guards which have been thrown around it by the letter 
of the Constitution and the usage sanctioned by its 
authors. But it will none the less insist on the duty 
of Congress to devise means, by constitutional amend- 
ment or otherwise, whereby citizens of the United 
States may be protected against virtual disfranchise- 
ment through imperfections in the mechanism pro- 
vided by any State for securing an honest count of 
their votes. While carefully avoiding all that may 
tend to promote sectional animosity among our peo- 
ple, Tae Times will urge, with the utmost decision, 
the national duty of protecting the freedmen and the 
Northern immigrants in the South in the possession 
of rights guaranteed them by the Constitution. It 
will do all in its power to promote the policy of peace 
and conciliation between North and South, but, will 
not lose sight of the fact that Northern confidence 
and amnesty must find their return in the enforcement 
of even-handed justice and scrupulous regard for the 
letter and spirit of the law on the part of the South. 

Its influence as a leading exponent of political opin- 
ion will be strengthened by all that is needful to en- 
hance the value of Tue Times asa daily record of 
news. The acknowledged excellence of its corre- 
spondence by mail and telegraph from all parts of the 
world, will be fully maintained. In the sphere of lit- 
erary and artistic criticism of scientific, social, and 
general discussion, it will, address itself, as hereto- 
fore, to the appreciation of the educated and intelli- 
gent classes of the American people. It will be lively 
without being sensational, aggressive without being 
coarse; at all times it will strive to be fearless and in- 
dependent in the championship of the right. No 
theories subversive of the principles on which the 
sacredness of family ties and the existence of society 
alike repose will be promulgated in its columns. 

Tue Times rejects all advertisements of lotteries, 
of quacks and medical pretenders, and of all other 
agencies by which the insidious poison of vice is dis- 
seminated throughout society. It will be in the fu- 
ture, as in the past, a newspaper speeially adapted for 
family reading. 

Tue WERKLY Times, containing as it does selected 
editorials on topics of national and general interest 
from the columns of the daily issue, as well as a con- 
cise summary of political, social, and foreign news, 
besides other features which recommend it to all class- 
es of readers, is a paper admirably fitted to circulate 
in every portion of the United States. No Republican 
newspaper approaches it in circulation, and it will be 
the aim of its conductors to use every means,-not only 
to maintain its well-earned supremacy, but to make 
its popularity still more decided. 

TERMS TO MAIL SUBSCRIBERS. 

Postage will be prepaid by the Publishers on all Ed- 
itions of THE Times sent to Subscribers in the United 
States. 

The Datty TiMEs, per annum, including the 


Is cn cicnccarcnstescentcsss ved $12 00 
The DarLy Times, per annum, exclusive of the 

I i iniddnec vnisivewesscsonne’ . 10 00 
The Sunday Edition, per annum............... 200 
The SemI-WEEKLY TiMEs, per annum......... 3 00 
The WEEKLY TiMEs, per annum............... 12 


In clubs of thirty to one Post Office, One Dollar 
each and one free copy for club. 

These prices are invariable. We have no traveling 
agents. Remit in drafts on New-York or Post Office 
Money Orders, if possible, and where neither of these 
can be procured send the money in a registered letter. 

Address THE NEW YORK TIMES, 
lw New York City. 


A. N. HARDY, 
Photographist 
22 WINTER STREET. 
First-Class Cards, Cabinets, & Promenades. 
Particular attention given to 
LARGE PHOTOGRAPHS 


In Oil Crayon, India Ink and Water Colors. 
All Negatives kept three years, and duplicates can be 
‘Gotained at any time, 
Copying in all its Branches. 
Old Pictures can be en and Colored, or worked 
in Crayon, with great accuracy. 





A SPECIALTY MADE OF CHILDREN'S 
PICTURES. 





PRICES REASONABLE. 





Success! 


Ungestionably the Greatest Success of 
the Day ! 


Enthusiasm of Purchasers unbounded ! 


A Complete Revolution in Sewing Ma- 
chines ! 


Makes the Only Real Lock-Stitch ! 


Nothing Like it in the World! 


The above sentences very imperfectly convey to the 
reader the real facts concerning the wonderful ma- 
chine, known as the new 


AUTOMATIC 


SILENT SEWING MACHINE 


OF THE 
Willcox & Gibbs 8. M. Co, 


which has now been on the market for upwards of a 
year, and has been subjected, during that time, to ev- 
ery conceivable test under every possible circum- 
stance, with the unparalled result, that of the thou- 
sands sold, not one bas been returned or exchanged 
for another make, and not a single complaint has been 
made from the purchasers to its disadvantage. Every 
one is delighted and testifies that the machine does all 
and more than all it claims. 

Persons without any previous instruction can sit 
down and instantly sew seams of the greatest beauty 
and unquestioned durability. It is impossible for the 
seam made by this machine to rip or ravel unless de- 
liberately unlocked. An accidental fracture, or the 
deliberate cutting of the stitches will not make the 
seam give. Indeed, it will defy all efforts to unravel 
it, unless first carefully unlocked. 

No other machine in the world has this quality. The 
beautiful and complicated lock-stitch machines, so 
called, of the now old and exploded styles appear as 
miserable, clumsy expedients when contrasted with 
it, and the seam made by them is insecurity itself in 
comparison with that made by the now celebrated 
“AUTOMATIC,” which (the public will mark thie 
point) 


MAKES THE ONLY 


True Lock-Stitch Seam 


IN THE WORLD. 


In addition to this great advantage, the operator has 


No Guessing for Length of Stitch. 
No Tension to’'Manage. 

No Spools and Bobbins to Wind, 
No Shuttles to prepare. 


No Preparatory Experiments to 
make. 


Any person can sit down and do the most beautiful 
work right off, with ease and pleasure. The ma- 
chine is absolutely noiseless, and so light running that 
the most delicate can work upon it without weariness 
or injury. 

Tho public are invited to examine this last and 
greatest invention in sewing machines, or if 
they are at a distance from any agency, to write by 
postal card to the head office for full descriptive cata- 
logue and list of offices, prices, &c. 


WILCOX & GIBBS S. M. CO., 


658 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


BOSTON OFFICE, Tremont St., Corner Berkeley. 


*,* The AUTOMATIC has received the highest 
awards and premiums from the American Institute, 
the Franklin Institute of Penneylvania, and the Cen- 
tennial Exposition; also from State and county fairs, 
wherever exhibited. 


* .* The company invite correspond- 
ence from merchants and others who are on 
the lookout for a good business opportuni- 
ty, and who can devote some attention to 
introducing this machine in their respective 
localities. 
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PATENT RECLINING cunt 


FURNITURE, 





Round and Square End So- 
fas, Tete-a-Tetes, Easy Chairs, 
Student Chairs, and Thirty dif- 
ferent patterns of Parlor Chairs, 
Tables, Ottomans, Music Stools, 
Foot-rests, &., &e., ke. 


LODGE AND CHURCH FURNITURE 


designed and made to order. 


PARLOR SUITS 


in every variety of style and fin- 
ish, Fifty Dollars, and upwards. 


Braman's Patent Reclining Chair, 


acknowledged by dealers to be 
the very best Chair in use. 

We import direct from the 
manufacturers. 


SAM. LAYCOCK’S BEST ENGLISH 
HAIR SEATING; 


which for durability and finish 
is superior to any other make. 

Furniture covered with this 
celebrated Seating will wear 
much longer than any other 
Hair Seating. 


BRAMAN, SHAW & CO. 


SALESROOMS,27 Sudbury Street, 
corner Portland Street, FACTO- 
RY at East Cambridge, Mass, 





CARPETS. 


Persian 
Carpets, 
Rugs and 
Mats. 


Joel Goldthwait 
& Co., 


169 Washington St.. 

Have just received a fresh sup- 
ply of PERSIAN CARPETS, 
RUGS and MATS that are 
worthy the inspection of pur- 
chasers ; among them are a few 
ANTIQUE RUGS from TEH.- 
ERAN which are worth inspec- 
tion. 

The above goods will be of- 
fered at prices that will insure 
sales. 

We have also on hand a full 
stock of MOQUETS, AXMIN. 
STERS, WILTONS, Brussels, 
Tapestries and Ingrains, which 


we shall offer at 
Low Prices! 
JOEL GOLDTHWAII & Co. 


169 WASHINGTON STREET, 
BOSTON. 





The Darning Machine. 





PRICE, $10.00. 


A New and Valuable Household 
Machine for Darning Stock- 
ings, Repairing Gar- 
ments, and other 
purposes never 
before attempted by machinery. 

It is so simple in construction 
that it cannot get out of order, 
and needs no repairing, and will 
not wear out in a lifetime. 

It is small and ornamental in 
appearance, and may be secured 
toa table or sewing machine ; 
occupies little space ; is light, 
and readily put away after using. 


Its use can be learned in five 


minutes. 


Send for Cireular. 





Suitable for Mechanics,Gunsmiths, 
Jewelers, Farmers or Amateurs, 


Lathe, $9.00; with foot power, $15.00. 
Scroll Saw Attachment, $5.00. 


It is perfect in every respect 
having a 24 inch bed, _ steel 
spindles, steel center, steel step, 
lining metal box, spurr center, 
wrench, 20lb balance wheel, 
two rests, polished face plate, 
leather belt, &e. It turns 16 
inches long and 5 inches diame- 
ter; weight complete 501bs. 


THE CHAMPION AIR PISTOL. 


For Target Practice, Amusement 
and Shooting Small Game: 


Shoots darts or slugs 50 feet with accuracy. 


Can be loaded by a lady with safety and ease. 
Recommended by General SHERMAN; also by J. 
F. LYNCH, Esq., of a eae Rifle Team. 





NE cnc cunap sev hihevebeseesesres cused $5.00 
FO” eae .. 6.00 
Nickel Plated. Rosewood Handle 7.00 
Each pistol is put oot a neat box witha skeleton 
n stock, 6 Darts, 100 Slugs, 6 Targets, a Ramrod. 
‘law and Wrench. 


Sent by Express C. O. D., or by mail at the risk of 
rties ordering, on receipt of price, and 40 cents ad- 


itional for , 
pomnee POPE MANUF'’G. CO., 
45 Hien St., Boston, Mass. 


BASE BALL CLUBS 


Should have the Game of 


“TABLE BASE BALL !” 


FOR PRACTICE WITHIN DOORS. 
Sent post-paid on receipt of $1.00. 


POPE MANUFACTURING CO., 
45 High Street, 
BOSTON. 


("In ordering, it will be for your interest to men- 
tion thie Paper. 
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‘The Woman's Journal. 





Boston, Dec. 30, 1876, 





Each subscriber will find the date at which his sub- 
scription expires on his paper. Sa bers who are 
in arrears for the WomAN’s JOURNAL are earnestly re- 

uested to send in their subscriptions. The change of 
date on the wrapper of the paper will be their receipt. 


The Pennsylvania Woman Suffrage Association vat 
Philadelphia, 700 Arch Street, have copies of the Wo- 
MAN'S JOURNAL for sale. 

Letters containing remittances, and relating to the 
business department of the paper, must be addressed 
to Box 3638, Boston. 

All communications for the Woman’s JoURNAL, 
and all letters relating to its editorial management, 
must be addressed to the Editors of the Woman's 
JOURNAL. 





CHANGE OF OFFICE. 

On and after Monday, January 1, 1877, 
the office of the Woman’s JOURNAL will be 
at No. 4, Park Street, on the ground floor 
of the building occupied by the New Eng- 
land Women’s Club. After this week our 
friends will find us in our new quarters. 


a 


PETITIONS, 








Great diligence should be used in cir- 
culating the Suffrage petitions. The time 
is short now. Every opportunity, there- 
fore, should be used to secure as many 
names as possible. They need not be re- 
turned before the middle of January. Pe- 
titions will be sent, on application to our 
new office, No. 4 Park St., Boston, to any 
person who will circulate them. L. 8. 

onciiialilearse 


THE PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH AND 
WOMAN 








A most remarkable trial, lately held in 
Newark, New Jersey, which involved the 
question whether it was contrary to Scrip- 
ture, and a violation of the rules of the 
Presbyterian Church, to admit women to 
the pulpit, is thus reported by the New 
York World. No one should fail to read 
it. 
Since the time that the Rev. Theodore 
Cuyler was obliged by the presbytery of 
Long Island to apologize for inviting Miss 
Sarah Smiley, the Quaker preacher, to oc- 
cupy the pulpit of the Lafayette Avenue 
Church, in Brooklyn, the question of the 
right of women to preach in Presbyterian 
churches has come up in various parts of 
the country, but has never been brought 
judicially before any ecclesiastical body 
uutil yesterday, when it occupied the atten- 
tion of the Newark Presbytery under the 
following circumstances. October 29, last, 
Mrs. L. 5. Robinson and Mrs. C. 8. Whiting, 
two ladies who were much interested in the 
Ladies’ Temperance movement, asked and 
received permission of the Rev. Isaac M. 
See, of the Wickliffe Presbyterian Church 
at Newark, to occupy his pulpit, morning 
and evening of that day. They accordingly 
addressed the congregation on the subject 
of temperance. To this the Rev. E. R. 
Craven, of the Third Presbyterian Church 
of Newark, objected, and brought before 
the Newark Presbytery the following charge. 

‘The undersigned charges thejRev. Isaac 
M. See, pastor of the Wickliffe Church of 
Newark, N. J.,a member of your body, 
with disobedience to the divinely enacted 
ordinance in reference to the public speak- 
ing and teaching of women in churches, as 
recorded in I. Corinthians xiv., 33 to 37, 
and I. Timothy, ii., 13, in that: First 
Specification —On Sunday, October 29, 
1876, in the Wickliffe Church of the city 
of Newark, N. J., he did, in the pulpit of 
the said church and before the congregation 
there assembled for public worship at the 
usual hour of the public morning service, 
viz., 10.30 A. M., introduce a woman whom 
he permitted and encouraged then and there 
publicly to preach and teach.” The second 
specification is couched in similar language, 


except that it charges Mr. Lee with intro- . 


ducing another woman at the evening service 
upon the same day. 

The charge was presented at the regular 
meeting of the Presbytery a short time ago, 
and the hearing of the case was adjourned 
until yesterday. The meeting was held in 
the lecture room of the Second Presbyterian 
Church, in Washington street. Rev. Dr. 
John L. Wells, pastor of the Bethany Mis- 
sion Chapel, presided, and there was a fair 
attendance of the members of the body. 
Of the audience at least nine-tenths were 
women. 

Dr. Craven, the prosecutor, sat on the 
front row of seats, near to the clerk's table, 
while Dr. See, who is very stout, with a 
double chin, and the very picture of good- 
nature, sat in the rear of the members of 
the Presbytery and among the front rows 
of spectators. 

Dr. Mclilvaine introduced the following 
resolution: 

Resolved, That this charge, by common consent of 
the parties, be dismissed at this stage of the proceed- 
set tego contrary t0 theeanges of tes Presintontes 
Chureh for the fabure. ne: stead retin oie water 

This brought Brother See to his feet. He 
could not, he said, assent to Brother Mc- 
Illvaine’s resolution. He had not consented 
that the charge should be dismissed, as in 
the resolution. Brother Mclllvaine ex- 
pressed himself as sure that Brother See 
had consented, but Brother See was again 
equally sure that he had not. 

Some member here suggested that Dr. 
Craven should first have been asked if he 
consented to dismiss the charge, and this 
brought that gectiowen to his feet. A more 
complete antithesis to Dr See cannot be 
imagined. He is tall, gaunt, with full 
beard and mustache, short, bristling hair, 
that stuod upright in a row from the centre 
of his forehead to the crown of his head. 
He said that at the request of Dr. Mclll- 
vaine and another respected member of the 
Presbytery he had said that if the party 
charged would give full and free consent to 
the resolution, he would also assent; ‘‘and,”’ 
he added, ‘‘such is now my position.” 

Dr. Mclilvaine then gave at length his 
reasons for desiring to arrest the case where 





it was. No good could come of its discus- 
sion, and the result could not but be pro- 
ductive of discord. 

The Moderator reminded Brother See that 
they waited for an answer from him. 

Dr. See—May we have a season of prayer, 
sir? 

The Moderator said that there was no ob- 
jection. 

Dr. See explained that the matter 
at issue was not a personal one; it was a 
question as to the meaning of the Scriptures 
upon a certain point, and he was there sim- 
ply to know what the Presbytery would do. 
ev. Drs. Brinsmayd and Fewsmith then 
prayed, but Dr. See’s frame of mind was 
not in the least changed. He still insisted 
that his was the passive part, to sit and see 
what they would do with his case. 

Rev. Dr. Willson thought that if Brother 
See did not desire to do anything contrary 
to the usages of the Church, he might say so. 

Brother See said that it was a question of 
whether God Almighty had said certain 
things or not, and that he could not answer. 
In his formal answer to the charge the ac- 
cused then said: ‘I believe myself not to be 
guilty of the charge, but I admit the speci- 
fications.” 

Dr. Craven, in his speech, said it was in 
no spirit] of animosity that he had brought 
the charge. He believed that the law of 
God had been broken in this case; not de- 
signedly, perhaps, but really. A custom 
had found lodgment in a Presbyterian 
Church that would impair its efficiency and 
would also injure Woman in the sphere 
which she was called upon by God to fill. 
No judicial decision had been arrived at 
upon this question. The case of Dr. Cuy- 
ler was the first that had come before a 
Presbytery, and that was hardly a trial of 
the question. ‘‘Why should I,” he contin- 
ued, “bring this charge? Because I have 
felt it to be wrong, and, feeling thus, re- 
solved to take the duty upon myself, pain- 
ful and agonizing as the task may be. I 
deem it my duty to God to do so.” 

Dr. See (sotto voce)\—And the Lord will 
bless you for it. 

Dr. Craven continuing, read the passages 
of Scripture referred to in the charge. He 
did not, he said, affirm that Woman had no 
work inthe church. She had a great and 
glorious sphere; she had no right to teach 
and speak in public meetings, but she 
could teach children and ignorant men in 
private. He would not affirm that some 
women could not preach as well as, or bet- 
ter than most men, and he did not know 
but that in the future, she might be ad- 
mitted to occupy the platform on an equali- 
ty with men; but at present she was not, 
and it was expressly forbidden in the pas- 
sages which he had read. ‘‘You may run 
to hear another man’s wife preach or anoth- 
er man’s daughter,” said he, “but who 
would have his own wife stand upon the 
platform, or his own daughter face the 
mob? Woman is the heart of man, but 
man is the head. Let Woman go upon the 
platform, and she loses that power of 
shrinking modesty that gives her such 
power over children. What child would 
wish to have a public speaking mother? I 
trust that this evil will not be allowed to 
creep in upon the Church. I felt bound to 
resist it at the outset, and unless I am con- 
vinced of my error shall withstand it to the 
death. 

The Presbytery here adjourned until next 
afternoon at two o'clock. 

Just at this time there is an effort by 
different clergymen, to drive women from 
the pulpit.. But the effort is puerile. It is 
too late. From Lucretia Mott down, wo- 
men have won their way to the pulpit, and 
are accepted as religious teachers by the 
great public. Not ‘for children and igno- 
rant men” only, but for all who need to be 
helped up and on to a better life. Gud 
speed the right! L. 8. 

—_—_- emo 


WOMEN IN THE CHURCHES. 


Under the above heading the New York 
World makes itself merry over the trial of 
Dr. See, and the efforts of women to pro- 
tect their homes against the ruin caused by 
rum. 

We are glad to see the question of the 
sphere of Woman in the Presbyterian Church 
openly discussed. As we said yesterday, 
wishing luck equal to his pluck to the Rev. 
Dr. See is not necessarily wishing success 
to his cause. Only, a clergyman ought not 
to do in his own church what he is ashamed 
or afraid to defend before any number of 
other clergymen. Dr. See therefore, be- 
lieves better than the Rev. Dr. Cuyler, who, 
on being arraigned for having his congrega- 
tion instructed by Sister Sarah Smiley, 
calmly offered Sister Sarah Smiley up as a 
sacrifice on the altar of church discipline 
and ecclesiastical etiquette, and himself with 
agility stood from under the downpouring 
ot Presbyterian wrath. Dr. See has taken 
the Presbytery of Newark by the horns, as- 
serts that he will invite as many women into 
his pulpit as he thinks will adorn it, and 
challenges the Presbytery of Newark to 
show cause why he should not. ‘‘Confute 
me by proofs of Scripture, or else by plain, 
just arguments. Here stand I—I can no 
otherwise.” Thus in effect exclaims Dr. 
See, with Dr. Luther, who also was a good, 
easy man, when not interfered with, and a 
corpulent withal. It is impossible not to 
sympathize with Dr. See. 

Sympathy with Dr. See, however, ought 
not, with persons of a logical turn of mind, 
to include unreserved approbation of Dr. 
See’s position. It was not the female relig- 
ious enthusiast whom he admitted to his 

ulpit. It was not Saint Theresa, or Saint 

‘lizabeth, or the Widow Van Cott. It was 
the reformatory female. We know her 
well—the temperance lecturer—and we do” 
not altogether like her. She does not float 
in lank sanctity, on a back-ground of gold, 
like the saintly subjects of Fra Angelico, 
She enforces her mission with a baggy um- 
brella, and shrills through narrow nostrils 
the ravages of ‘“‘rum.”’ She and rum are 
rival forces, and she does womanful battle 
with her great antagonist. We are not in 
favor of rum. Weare rather in favor of 
the shrill female reformer. And yet it must 





not be forgotten that it is to this kind of 
woman that her rival owes his deadly pow 
er. If she did not exist, intoxication would 
present but few attractions. She is almost 
always a Mrs., and it is impossible to hear 
her eloquent invectives without calling up 
the image of the man or men who have 
gradually wandered from the rocky steeps 
of her precipitous conversation into the 
smooth and flowery meads of rum. It may 
not be her fault; we do not say it is. All 
we say is that that man deserves sympathy 
and encouragement who steers without 
swerving the narrow and difficult channel 
between the Scylla of a female reformer at 
home and the Charybdis of cocktails abroad. 

The female temperance lecturer may con- 
scientiously feel called to take up her para- 
ble against the demon of drink, but she at 
once runs against the legal principle that no 
woman is entitled to take advantage of her 
own wrong. But for her, to quote the old 
song, there would be no drinking men 
abroad, no reforming wivesat home. And, 
regarded in the light of a public entertainer, 
she is not commonly a success, any more 
than she is when regarded in the light of a 
sweetener of the domestic cup. In point of 
fact, she is likely, to a large and respecta- 
ble class of citizens who do not get drunk, 
and to their wives who do not make home a 
reformatory, to be a bore. We do not be- 
lieve in curtailing her freedom of speech on 
that account. She ought to be encouraged 
in freeing her mind to everybody who likes 
to have that kind of a mind emptied on him, 
This proposition may seem harsh to her 
husband, whom she kas at a disadvantage, 
but he ought to reflect that individuals must 
suffer for the general good, and that while 
she is living with and lecturing him she can- 
not be spreading terror through a wider 
sphere. To do her justice, she seldom does 
appear as a temperance lecturer until she 
has got rid of him either by divorce or b 
“crowing over him to that strong pitch 
that he is glad to die.” Then she rises from 
his ashes and soars in public. It is right, 
we repeat, that she should do this, and that 
all the people who are anxious, or even will- 
ing, to hear her, should have an opportuni- 
ty todo so, But it is not right that the 
people who are unwilling to hear her should 
have her forced upon them in the guise of a 
devotional exercise. Let her not be ‘‘rung 
in” on respectable congregations by too 
chivalric Sees. Let her, in the majestic 
language of John Milton, ‘‘hire a hall,’ and 
instruct those who may come to sit at her 
generally large feet. Any other course may 
infiict upon church-going mankind the bur- 
den of a discourse upon Woman Suffrage 
by the estimable Miss Anthony, or upon 
even less religious topics by Mrs. Wood- 
hull, whenever fatuity or importunity leads 
any clergyman to imagine that his pulpit is 
the proper station of either of them. 


a —*>o— 


OBSTACLES TO HIGHER EDUCATION. 


The injustice shown by certain narrow- 
minded students of Wesleyan University, 
is justified by their apologist on the ground 
that the four lady students of that Institu- 
tion are so few as not to form an apprecia- 
ble element in the College life. The reason 
why the lady students are so few in num- 
ber is explained by our frequent receipt of 
such letters as the following: 

Eprrors JOURNAL,—My subscription for 
the WoMAN’s JOURNAL hasexpired. Much 
as I regret it, 1 shall be obliged to ask you 
to discontinue it; as I am studying law in a 
Western university, and my finances are 
like a spider’s web, keeping me vacillating 
on a mere thread, and will probably let me 
down into the financial abyss after a while. 
Iam not trying to tell a pitiable tale; but 
these are the facts of the case. Gaze at the 
sky; stare at the ceiling; gape at the pleas- 
ant side of affairs;and lookinto space, as 
much as I will,—I cannot overlook them. 

Respectfully, K. K. 

Dec. 21, 1876. 





Multiply the case of K. K. by thousands, 
and we see at a glance why so few women 
avail themselves of the privilege of the 
Higher Education. 

Even in the case of young men, a college 
course is the exception, not therule. Yet 
almost every college has at its command 
gratuities and donations applicable to the 
relief of needy students, provided those 
students are men. No such gratuities and 
donations exist for the use of needy stu- 
dents who happen to be women. 

Moreover, most young men who pursue 
college study, do so as a necessary prepara- 
tion for lucrative professional life beyond. 
Young women are only just beginning to 
look forward to a possible professional life 
beyond, as in the case of K. K. Rich young 
men go to college as a pastime,and because to 
do so confers social distinction, and creates 
valuable social intimacies and relations. 
Rich young women, on the contrary, fear 
to go, lest they may lose the respect of their 
companions, and be deprived of social in- 
timacies and relations with the girls of their 
set. On the other hand poor young wo- 
men have neither the means of going to 
College, nor the external inducements to do 
so which operate upon poor young men. 

The position attained by the average 
American woman is higher than ever be- 
fore, because the free-school system of Amer- 
ica has made the average feminine literary 
education equal to that of average men. 
But, in order to make the higher education 
available to women, two external aids will 
be needed. 1. Endowments and gratuities, 
available for needy women students with- 
out loss of independence and self-respect. 
2. The example of rich men’s daughters, 
to give social prestige and respect to young 
women who take a college course. 

It is sufe to say that such an outrage as 
has just occurred in Wesleyan University 
would have been impossible, if the existence 








of endowments had enabled forty young 
ladies to enter the class instead of four, or 
if the daughters of Vanderbilt, and Stew- 
art, and Minturn, and Forbes, and Ames, 
and our other millionaires, accompanied 
their brothers to Yale and Harvard and 


Middletown. H. B. B. 
rn _—- 
VALUABLE PREMIUM TO NEW 
SUBSCRIBERS. 





To new subscribers who remit us two 
dollars and a half for the coming year, we 
offer as a gratuity a complete set of the back 
numbers of the WomAN’s JOURNAL, con- 
taining the essays and proceedings of the 
Fourth Woman's Congress. Several of 
these essays are well worth the cost of the 
year’s subscription, and cannot be had in 
any other way, asthe proceedings of the 
Woman's Congress, this year, have not been 
printed in pamphlet form. 

Will not our present subscribers devote 
the coming week to a systematic canvass 
among their own friends and acquaintances 
to obtain new subscribers to the JouRNAL? 
In no other way can so much be done for 
the cause as by introducing into every fam- 
ily this weekly visitor, which will create 
and keep alive an interest in Woman Suf- 
frage. Wherever a subscriber for the year 
can be had, the proceedings of the Wo- 
man’s Congress will be a special induce- 
ment; and, wherever this cannot be had, 
we will send the Journat for four months 
on trial for the small sum of sixty cents. 
Once more, good friends, we ask you to de- 
vote the coming week to increasing the cir- 
culation of the WoMAN’s JOURNAL, a paper 
devoted especially to the interests of Wo- 
man, to her educational, industrial, legal, 
and political equality, and especially to her 
right of Suffrage. H. B. B. 





ee 
SUFFRAGE MEETING IN GEORGETOWN. 


The Ladies’ Benevolent Society of George- 
town, Mass., gives entertainments,and other 
good things, for the benefit of that town— 
aided and abetted by ‘‘Howard,” the vigor- 
ous correspondent of the Philadelphia Press, 
This society, on Wednesday of last week, 
opened the vestry of the Congregational 
Church (formerly occupied by the Rev. 
Geo. Beecher) for a lecture by Lucy Stone, 
on Woman Suffrage. The evening was 
cold, and the ground covered with lately 
fallen snow. But notwithstanding, an audi- 
ence respectable in number and excellent 
in quality, came together to hear the first 
Woman Suffrage speech ever made in that 
town. The close and quiet attention of those 
present was proof of their interest in the 
cause, and it must have been a consolation 
to the speaker when both men and women 
gathered around to sign the petition and to 
express their cordial interest in the cause. 
Mrs. Stone had been to Georgetown twenty- 
five years ago, in behalf of the slaves. And 
she could not forget the fact that while the 
slave has his freedom aud the freedmen 
their vote, every woman is disfranchised. 
The gentleman who as an abolitionist kindly 
gave her entertainment at that time, and 
helped on the anti-slavery cause, afterward 
spent several years in California, and dur- 
ing three of those years never once spoke 
toa woman. The miners were rough be- 
yond expression, but as soon as families be- 
gan to come, roughness disappeared; civil- 
ization and decency took its place. But, 
for all of this experience, this gentleman is 
not quite sure that the presence of Woman 
in the government will be salutary, and so 
he could not sign the petition. But there 
is hope that he will. There is already a 
good list on it, and ‘‘Howard” expects to 
get at least two hundred. Two new sub- 
scribers were procured for the Woman’s 
JOURNAL, and it is hoped that the begin- 
ning of a permanent interest in the Suffrage 
cause was established. 8. 
aeetialiaien 
NO COMPROMISE POSSIBLE. 








A great crime has been committed by the 
people of the South—a deliberate effort to 
coerce the votes of the freedmen by organ- 
ized intimidation. The object is to capture 
the Federal Government from a divided 
North by means of a united South, solidi- 
fied by the practical nullification of the 
Fourteenth and Fifteenth Amendments. 
This object will be attained or defeated 
within the coming sixty days. It will be 
defeated if the Republican party stands 
firm, and if the Senate is true to its duty. 

The ship of State is fast drifting towards 
the breakers of civil conflict, and neither 
party seems to comprehend the danger. A 
Presidential election has taken place, and 
its result is disputed. The Federal Consti- 
tution has not provided in terms for such a 
contingency. It simply provides that the 
President of the Senate shall open the re- 
turns from the several States in presence of 
the Senate and House of Representatives, 
that the votes shall be counted, and the re- 
sult declared. 

The representatives of the American peo- 
ple are divided into two hostile camps. 
The Republicans control the Senate in the 
interest of Hayes. The Democrats control 
the House in the interest of Tilden. The 
question is one which admits of no com- 
promise. It is Hayes or Tilden. The par- 
ties agree on one point; viz., that a Presi- 
dent has actually been elected. Therefore 
the contingency under which the House hasa 
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right to elect, does not exist, for no third can- 
didate has received any‘electoral vote. All 
the 369 electoral votes have been cast either 
for Hayes or Tilden. One candidate or the 
other must have received the requisite 185 
votes, on any theory. No new election 
therefore is possible. The only question 
is—how shall the existing fact be verified? 

The Republicans claim that the Senate, 
through its President, has a Constitutional 
right to verify and declare the result. The 
Democrats assert that the two houses, eith- 
er separately or in joint convention, haye 
that right. On the first theory Hayes wil] 
be declared President; onthe second theory, 
Tilden. ° 

On the fourteenth day of February the 
Senate and House will meet in joint con- 
vention. It is clear that much which follows 
will depend upon the view which the Pres. 
ident of the Senate will take of his duty in 
the premises. If he proceeds to open ‘and 
count the votes and declare the result, ob- 
jection will be made to the returns of «a cer- 
tain State. If he refuses to entertain any 
objection, and completes the count and dee- 
laration, will the Republicans sustain him 
inso doing? If the Democratic majority 
of the House protests and withdraws, what 
can it do? 

It cannot proceed to elect Mr. Tilden, for 
it claims that Tilden is already elected, and 
if elected he cannot be again elected. If not 
elected, then Hayes is elected. Therefore 
the alternative left the House will be either, 
1. submission, or, 2. a resolution declaring 
that Tilden is the actual President. Wis- 
dom and patriotism would favor the first 
course. But party spirit and ambition will 
dictate the second. As I read human na- 
ture and the purpose of the Democratic 
leaders, the House will probably not sub- 
mit, but will declare Tilden elected. 

What will follow? If the House does 
nothing more than this, matters will per- 
haps run on until the fourth of March. On 
that day Hayes will be inaugurated in Wash- 
ington and will assume the executive con- 
trol of the army and navy and government, 
while Tilden may possibly go through the 
form of an inauguration in New York City 
with the support of the local authorities. 
The State executives of New York, New 
Jersey, Connecticut, and Indiana are all 
democratic. In sucha case the danger of 
civil war would become imminent. 

But if the House should follow up its 
resolution declaring Tilden elected, by 
any practical steps in support of its decla- 
ration, President Grant will hardly follow 
the example of Buchanan, but will be very 
likely to arrest its leaders on a charge of 
treason. 

In view of all these contingencies, is it 
not time that every intelligent and patriotic 
citizen should ask himself the question— 
what shall we do about it when the crisis ar- 
rives? Shall we stand by the President and 
Senate, or shall we allow civil war to be 
precipitated upon us? 

People say ‘‘There will be no civil war, 
because no one wants to fight.” That is 
not the question. Nations and individuals 
seldom fight from choice, but from a real or 
imaginary necessity. We are drifting into 
just such a position. It is the part of wis- 
dom to face the danger, in order to avert or 
control it. One thing is certain; comprom- 
ise is impossible. If the issue of civil war 
is forced upon us, let every Republican be 
prepared to meet it on the spot. H. B. B. 

—_———__— emo .- 
TWENTY-FOUR HOURS WITH THE 
SHAKERS AT HARVARD. 


In order to be accounted worthy, as they 
understand the teachings of Jesus, they 
neither marry nor are given in marriage. 
It is all ‘‘mine and thine” with them. All 
is oneness, caring for all alike. The true 
spirit ot love, joy, and peace, appears to be 
Commanding General with those good peo- 
ple. They turn no hungry person away un- 
fed, and they feed many. As I found them 
at Shirley, so I found them at Harvard. 
They want all who labor to have an interest 
in the fruits of their labor. They have no 
use for police officers, jails, or hangmen. 
When they pray, they commence by saying 
“Our Father.””. When they speak of prop- 
erty, they say ‘‘our property.” 

If Shakers have no use for poor-houses, 
police, jails, or hangmen, why cannot other 
denominations act Shaker a little,—say, 
enough for each denomination to care for 
their own poor? Iam proud to say that I 
meet no persons doing more towards rub- 
bing out the word ‘‘pauper” than the Shak- 
ers are doing. BuRNHAM WARDWELL. 

Cambridge, Mass. 

oe 


MISS BERTHA VON HILLERN. 


The remarkable feat of walking 350 miles 
in six consecutive days and nights achieved 
by this young woman in Music Hall last 
week, seems to me one of the most effective 
answers to Dr. Clarke's ‘‘Sex in Educ ation” 
that has been presented. 

Dr. Clarke’s charge against Woman is, 
that she lacks stamina; not that a sick wo- 
man lacks it, but that Woman lacks it. The 
amazing feat of Miss Von Hillern goes far 
to answer this charge. If this quiet, mod- 
est little lady were willing, I should like to 
see all male pedestrians challenged to walk 
with her one, two or four weeks. I fancy 
that though she might fail to convince Dr. 
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Clarke, she would certainly convince the | 


strongest men who might undertake to walk 
with her, that the human female, like other 
females, is quite as enduring as the male. 

Although it would not so directly appeal 
to popular apprehension, a still more trying 
test of the comparative endurance of the 
man, would be to confine him within a fur- 
nace-heated house, and give him charge of 
half adozen nervous children day and night. 
I venture the prediction that within a 
month he would beg to compete with Miss 
Von Hillern, by way of rest. H. ¢. 8. 

Boston, Mass. 

eo  ——_—_ 


A WOMAN CONDUCTING AN ORCHESTRA. 


Women are doing many strange things 
now-a-days, and late developments show 
that the musical platform is in danger of 
being as seriously interfered with as the 
speaker’s desk has been. A Maine girl, 
fresh from country life at sixteen years of 
age, came to work in a city book-bindery. 
Having had no musical udvantage save at- 
tendance upon two country singing schools, 
her thirst for knowledge in this art had 
ample opportunity to become an all-absorb- 
ing craving, not likely to be assuaged by her 
present circumstances. 

Kindly sheltered in the house of a rela- 
tive who would not receive pay for board 
during the first three months of her labor, 
the piano, wonderful instrument! was a 
never-failing source of delight. After the 
work of the day was over, and the fingers of 
a younger cousin could be prevailed upon 
to bring forth its sweet tones, purer delight 
could not be imagined than that which 
flooded this young girl’s soul, marred only 
by the never-absent desire to master its dif- 
ficulties for herself. Seated before it, per- 
severingly picking out some familiar tune, 
she would be called away to do some house- 
hold errand, and on her return find the in. 
strument closed—not many such hints were 
needed by the sensitive girl to deter her 
from making any progress. 

Married at twenty, study seemed no near- 
er, till, two years later, the husband, at per- 
sonal sacrifice, bought asecond hand piano. 

Many house keepers would have thought 
the care of a house and family of four per- 
sons would occupy the whole time. But to 
this one, only gladness of heart was upper- 
most, that, at last, study could be com- 
menced. A teacher being secured the first 
daily practice was begun. This was attend- 
ed by much weariness, caused by a familiar 
and swift use of the broom, mop, and wash- 
board. Also many discouragements from 
friends were not lacking, and such words as 
these were often pouredinto her ear: ‘‘You 
can never learn.” ‘You are too old.” 
‘Your ftingers.are too stiff with house-work.”’ 
“You'd better be mending your husband’s 
stockings.” 

The truth was, she not only mended but 
knit the family stockings. Through much 
that was almost overpowering in its dis- 
couraging influence, striving to fulfill the 
duties of wife, motherand friend, under the 
inspiring words of a faithful teacher, the 
end was diligently sought. To become a 
successful teacher was the first aim, in or- 
der that means for further study might be 
secured. In less than four years, her first 
scholar was obtained, and now, eleven years 
after taking her first lesson, with many 
months of interrupted study at various 
times, though from thirty to forty pupils 
claim a Jarge share of her attention, time is 
still found to make the husband’s favorite 
pies, and, because ‘‘the times” compel—to 
wash his shirts besides. 

But our sketch was intended to show how 
conducting an orchestra was first taken up. 
Attendance upon Mr. Carl Zerrahn’s 
choruses awoke the first thoughts that bold- 
ly said ‘‘1 could do that.”” No opportunity 
was offered till the teaching of a small sing- 
ing school proved, to herself at least, that 
she had a God-given talent to teach. Not 
long after, a needy church asked her aid in 
giving a concert and, almost self-sought, the 
baton was for the first time in her trembling 
fingers, A successful concert conducted 
by this woman was followed, the next win- 
ter, by others, and she is still trying to prove 
to the public that she can conduct. If any 
one doubts this, or if our friends would 
have the pleasure of hearing a chorus of 
one hundred voices sing under the baton of 
a woman, inquire at this oflice for tickets 
which will admit youto a concert soon to be 
given. A kindness will be done her also, 
if you attend, for this concert has been en- 
tirely arranged at her own expense, and, if 
unsuccessful financially, will necessitate 
more strenuous exertions in the future. 

CAMBRIDGE. 
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IN MEMORIAM. 


Mrs Nancy B. Hill, widow of Daniel HI, 
Esq., formerly of Blackstone, R. I., died at 
Mendon, Mass., Dec. 18th, aged almost six- 
ty-seven years. 

Mrs. Hill was a woman of rare intelligence 
and great moral worth. Her extreme mod- 
esty hindered her extended social usefulness, 
but she will be greatly missed from her fam- 
ily circle and neighborhood, and be long re- 
membered by her warmly attached personal 
friends. 

She was an earnest friend of the slave, and 
her home was open to those who advocated 
his emancipation, as well as to the advo- 





cates of Temperance and Woman Suffrage. 
Her heart was ever hospitable to all reforms 
that promised an amelioration of the condi- 
tion of humanity. J. 





~ NOTES AND NEWS. _ 


Vassar has 385 girls,—the fairest count you 
ever heard of.— Er. 

The Oregon legislature is considering a 
bill for compulsory education. 

Colby University, in Maine, has 109 stu- 
dents. Eight young women are included in 
the number. 

New York City, with a population five 
times that of Boston, spends upon its schools 
only as much. 

The new primary school, in the Law- 
rence district, is to be called the Howe 
School, in honor of Dr. 8S. G. Howe. 

When the world and his wife vote, the 
good women will help the good men to se- 
cure to the nation a well-filled Presidential 
chair. 

Four women were elected to the London 
school board at the recent election, among 
them Miss Taylor, J. Stuart Mill’s step- 
daughter. 

Can nothing be done to guard against the 
frightful disasters on our great lakes? The 
statistics for 1876 show 639 vessels wrecked, 
and 155 lives lost. 

A good many people of a sympathetic 
nature slept quite late last Sunday morning, 
feeling fatigued by their exerfions the past 
week in aiding Miss Von Hillern to walk 
350 miles. 

In briiliant contrast to the Wesleyan Uni- 
versity students, the seniors of the College 
of Liberal Arts, at Boston University, give 
two class-day appointments to the girls,— 
Poet, and Adviser. 

Dissolute Virginia City sets an example 
to Puritan communities by forbidding boys 
under sixteen being on the street after eight 
o'clock in the evening, except under the 
care of adult friends. 

The work of disestablishing the Roman 
Catholic Church in Peru, has begun with 
the introduction of a bill in the Congress, to 
sell three celebrated convents for the benefit 
of the national treasury. 

Revs. A. P. and M. T. Folsom, who have 
resided in Foxboro for some three years, 
have taken up their residence in Fulton, N. 
Y., where they are to assume the pastorate 
of the Universalist ‘Church. 

There seems to be a pretty well organized 
movement in Boston to give Miss Lucretia 
P. Hale, who has just failed of re-election, 
the seat on the school board made vacant 
by the election of John E. Fitzgerald as 
alderman. 

The directors of the May Fletcher Hospi- 
tal at Burlington, Vt., which Miss Fletcher 
has just given $150,000 to establish, have paid 

25,000 for thirty acres of choice cultivated 
land, in the best situation in the city, and 
on which the old Catlin house now stands. 

Dartmouth College takes a long stride 
toward admitting women as students, by al- 
lowing a young woman to attend all class 
recitations and lectures and be examined 
with the young men, though reciting private- 
ly and only occasionally to the professors. 

Ida Greenwood, the blind poet, author, 
and lecturer, of Michigan, gave a free lec- 
ture in New York on Thursday evening. 
Subject: ‘‘Woman’s Temperance Work.” 
This lady comes strongly recommended 
from press and pulpit. 

Rev. Phebe A. Hanaford has finished her 
book, ‘‘The Women of the Century,” and 
it is in the binder’s hands. It will probably 
be ready by New Year's. B. B. Russell,55 
Cornhill, is the publisher. The book con- 
tains over six hundred pages, and will be 
sold for $2.50. 

The Queen of England will assume the 
title of Empress of India next Monday. At 
the very moment of making proclamation at 
Delhi, the Queen will be proclaimed Em- 
press in every camp and civil station, and an 
imperial salute will be fired from every fort 
and battery in the Empire. 

General Hawley is being sharply criti- 
cized, because the Sunday exclusion rule at 

the Centennial Exposition was abandoned 
during the latter part of the exhibition. 
On the last two or three Sundays it was 
visited by thousands of people, with the 
connivance, if not with the express sanc- 
tion, of the executive officers. 


“The Germanie,” the young ladies’ liter- 
ary society at New Hampton, N. H., has 
undertaken io paint and otherwise repair the 
‘‘Lodge” and the ‘“‘Center House,” the two 
ladies’ boarding-houses connected with the 
institution- The next meeting should elect 
these ladies trustees of the institution. 


‘‘Helen’s Babies,” which was such a de- 
cided hit for the booksellers and “railway 
bibliopoles,” was written by John Habber- 
ton, formerly of the Christian Union and 
now connected with the Herald. Mr. Hab- 
berton is writing a serial for the Christian 
Union entitled “‘The Barton Experiment.” 


If Gov. Hayes and Mrs. Hayes are de- 
clared elected, (the twain are one and that 
one the husband, Blackstone,) we hope they 
will both work for Woman’s enfranchise- 
ment, because it is not good for man to be 





alone in national housekeeping affairs any 
more than in his individual and private 
housekeeping. 

We note with deep regret the death of 
Horace R. Cheney, a promising young Bos- 
ton lawyer and warm friend of Woman 
Suffrage. He was the son of President 
Cheney, of Bates College. Mrs. Edrah D. 
Cheney, of Boston, read a poem and made 
an address at the funeral. 

“The retreat for the young men of St. 
Patrick’s Church, Boston Highlands, was 
opened on Sunday, by the Rev. C. H. 
McKenna, O. P., of New York, who took 
for his subject the Holy Mother of God, de- 
monstrating in eloquent language her pow- 
er with her Divine Son.” — Boston Post. 

The Boston Journal of Chemistry is ‘“al- 
most willing to say that girls ought to be 
prohibited by statute law from studying out 
of school-hours. A law of this nature 
would seem to be as much needed as that 
which prohibits manufacturing establish- 
ments from employing youth under a cer- 
tain age.” 

‘Reasoning will not induce a woman to 
agree with you; reasoning with women is 
like hunting wild ducks with a brass band. 
It scares them. I should never hope to con- 
vince a woman except by making her like 
me, and then unintentionally on purpose let- 
ting her see what I thought."—F. W. Per- 
kins, in ‘‘Serope.” 

The death of Miss Maria Francisca Ros- 
setti, in London, Nov. 24, at the age of 
fifty years, after a severe illness, takes away 
from literature a very earnest and conscien- 
tious worker, and one who has done almost 
as much as any scholar of her time to illus- 
trate and explain the scheme and scope of 
the Divina Commedia. 

In Washington, D. C., four hundred em- 
ployés of the bureau of engraving and 
printing, nearly half the force of the bu- 
reau, were discharged, Saturday, about two- 
thirds of the victims being women. These 
discharges are due to the recent action of 
the government in giving the work of 
printing revenue stamps to the bank-note 
companies. 

The preparations for the fair at Boffin’s 
Bower to provide free dinners for poor work- 
ing girls are progressing favorably, and the 
date for opening the fair is fixed for Monday, 
January 1. Some of the prominent business 
men and old contributors to this cause have 
responded to Miss Jennie Collins's appeal, 
and contributions are being daily received 
at the Bower. 

Wade Hampton said to a member of 
the South Carolina Legislature: ‘I have 
saved the life of Gov. Chamberlain three 
times, and he now lives because of my for- 
bearance.” This means, of course, that the 
rifle club assassins have sought to kfll Gov. 
Chamberlain, but have been held back from 
doing so by Wade Hampton’s influence 
among them. 

At the Woman’s Union Missionary Soci- 
ety evening meeting, held recently in the 


First Reformed Church in Brooklyn, 
the Rev. Dr. David Ingles presiding, 
Mrs. Van Lennep spoke on ‘‘Woman 


and her Bible.” Mrs. A. Wittenmeyer on 
‘‘Woman’s Work in the Nineteenth Cen- 
tury,” and Mrs. M. Johnson on the ‘‘In- 
fluence of Woman.” 

Here I stand. I can do no otherwise. 
God be my helper. Wife and children— 


Dearer to me than are the ruddy drops 
That visit my sad heart, 


—and all other considerations must give 
way before the solemn duty to resist the 
final success of that monstrous outrage un- 
der whose black shadow we are assembled 
to-day. — (Governor Chamberlain in South Uar- 
olina. 

In our quotation from a “religious week- 
ly” justifying Presidential electors in vot- 
ing for some other candidate than the one 
intended by their constituents, provided 
thereby an unjust choice could be pre 
vented, we did the Christian Register an un- 
intentional injustice by ascribing the objec- 
tionable passage to that paper. It was taken 
from a more ‘‘orthodox” and less moral 
source. 

Bertha Von Hillern, the young German 
girl, finished, at Music Hall, in Boston, Sat- 
urday night, the task of walking 350 miles 
in six days and nights, having fifteen min- 
utes and a half to spare and walking the last 
mile in twelve minutes and a half, amid 
great excitement, the hall being filled with 
fashionable men and women, who almost 
buried the tired girl with flowers and com- 
pliments. 

Mrs. Catherine Starbuck, superintendent 
for several years of the Unitarian Sunday 
school in Nantucket, sailed from Boston in 
the Parthia, October 21. A letter reports 
her safe arrival in Paris, from London. 
She is stopping at the same hotel in Paris 
with Mrs. Charlotte B. Wilbour. This is 
Mrs, Starbuck’s second trip to Europe. 
She intends to visit the Holy Land before 
her return to America. 

By a decree just issued by the Sultan of 
Turkey religious privileges of communities 
and free exercise of public worship by all 
creeds are guaranteed. Liberty of the press 
and freedom of education are granted. Pri- 
mary education is compulsory. The right 
of association and the right of petition to 
the Chambers are accorded. All individ- 


uals are equal in the eyes of the law. All 
are eligible to public offices, irrespective of 
religion. 

A guest of Gov. Hayes this past summer 
says that during a long visit he heard the 
Governor mention his Presidential candi- 
dacy but once, which was upon the receipt 
of a letter of congratulation from the poet 
Whittier. The Governor, after reading the 
letter to his family, turned to Mrs. Hayes 
with the remark, ‘‘Well, wife, if we are 
not elected we shall have the satisfaction of 
knowing that a great many good men voted 
for us.” 

The pathetic story of a wretched woman 
found by the police one bitter cold night last 
week, ina New York street, sitting on a 
curbstone and holding her dead baby, frozen 
to death—to her breast, points a moral which 
should be heeded in times like these. The 
woman had been driven out of doors by a 
drunken husband, and, when found, she had 
been vainly pleading with passers-by—many 
of them, no doubt, believing themselves to 
be good Christian men and women—for help, 
for shelter for her freezing babe. 

The Postmaster-General has closed the 
post-office at Grenada, Mississippi, on ac- 
count of insults offered to the postmistress 
of that town. The commissioner of in 
ternal revenue received information on Sat- 
urday that Deputy Collector Kelley of that 
district was attacked by a mob in Grenada 
last week and nearly beaten to death, being 
accused by the democrats of having in- 
fluenced the Postmaster-General in his ac- 
tion in closing the post-oftice. It seems to 
have been a premeditated plot to kill Kel- 
ley, who only escaped by the interference 
of citizens. The inhabitants now have to 
go ten miles to an adjoining town to get 
their mail. Official notice will be taken of 
the attack on Kelley. 

If a man can take but one newspaper, he 
will probably become either a partizan or a 
Sadducee. If he wishes to become a well- 
informed Republican, he cannot do better 
than take the New York Times, or New 
York Tribune, or Harper's Weekly. If he 
prefers to be a well-informed Democrat, let 
him take the Boston Post or New York 
World. If he wishes to distrust all parties, 
and to regard them all with well-founded and 
impartial suspicion, let him take the Boston 
Herald or Springfield Republican. If he 
would be thoroughly well qualified to com- 
prehend the questions of the day, let him 
take them all. We publish, this week, the 
prospectus of each of these excellent news- 
papers, and can truthfully say that we would 
not be without either one of them for many 
times its cost. . 

Mrs. Harriet Beecher Stowe, writing home 
from Florida says: ‘‘There has been a good 
ceal of election excitement; there has been 
the attempt to coerce the negro vote, but it 
has generally resulted in failure. One intel- 
ligent colored pilot said: ‘I did mean to 
vote for the Republican president and the 
Democratic governor because I knew and 
liked him. But when I found they were 
trying to force us, I just voted the straight 
Republican ticket. Tell you, sir, the Re- 
publican party changed me from property 
toa voter, and I ain’t a going back on it 
now.’ This expresses about what the col- 
ored voters of Florida feel. They do not 
talk much, they keep about their work, 
but they are of the kind described by 
Lowell: 


“When their mind is once made up 
A meetin’ house ain't sotter.”’ 


If any evidence were required of the 
great advance made by elementary teachers 
in the estimation of the general public, we 
mighf refer to the following advertisement 
for a master, which recently appeared in 
the Newcastle Chronicle: ‘“WANTED, imme- 
diately, a Certificated Master, to take charge 
of a Mixed School ina Northern Village. 
Needlework indispensable. A house (six- 
room cottage size) and about £90 per annum. 
If the master should play the harmonium, 
conduct the choir, and take charge of the 
church stoves, clock, lamps, &c., about 
£15 might be added to his stipend.—Ad- 
dress, the Vicar, Coniscliffe, Darlington.” 
In view of a possible atgmentation of in- 
come to the amount of £15 per annum, we 
would commend to the notice of our college 
authorities the consideration of the expedi- 
ency of teaching stoking, watchmaking, 
and lamplighting on the latest and most ap- 
proved principles, to those students, at 
least, who contemplate taking mixed scheols 
in northern villages.— The Schoolmaster. 

Woman Suffrage is surely needed in South 
Carolina! Hereis aspecimen of the ‘‘amen- 
ities’ of Southern politics, received recently 
by Governor Chamberlain. The writer is 
a voter and, as such, helps make laws and 
elect Governors for the women of his State, 
under the system of ‘‘Manhood” Suffrage: 
{Leave 8 C or die. To His Honor Gov 
D. H. Chamberlain Please find enclosed 
warning No. 2. No. 3 will be a winding 
sheet, & before thirty days after warning 
No. 3 will come warning No. 4, which will 
be an end of Daniel H. Chamberlain. As 
you cannot be Gov of S C & waunts to be a 
Gov so bad I will have compassion on you 
& make you Gov of Hell, where you can 
practise all your hellish games without hav- 
ing me to transport you else where as I hate 
you so much. if you were to goto heaven, 





& I knew it, I would goto hell to get rid 


of the Damnedest Vielan the Devil ever 
made. If you leave S C in thirteen days 
after No. 4, all good and well, if not, take 
the consequences. I do not wish to stain 
my hands with the blackest viland I ever 
saw, That is my reasons for sending you 
this warning. Leave 8 C or die."’] 

No wonder Boston politicians oppose Wo- 
man Suffrage! Here is an account of a 
Democratic reform caucus in our sixteenth 
Ward. ‘‘The caucus opened in an extremely 
lively manner, the discordant element being 
out in full force. Thé scene was of the 
most exciting description, and the services 
of the police were frequently called into 
requisition. Rows were also of frequent 
occurrence, and yells of ‘‘Fair play,” ‘‘We’ll 
bolt,” ‘‘This caucus is packed with the 
South Cove and South Boston frauds,” etc., 
were constantly made. The meeting was 
called to order by Mr. A. J. Lamb, and the 
fight commenced upon the choice of a 
Chairman. Dr. F. A. Marden was finally 
elected, however, with Messrs. John Shea 
and A. J. Lamb as Secretaries. During the 
vote for the choice of Inspectors an enthu- 
siastic individual attempted to ‘‘fly to the 
bosom” of the Chairman, and was promptly 
set in the corner to cool by the police. 
While the balloting for candidates for 
Councilmen was taking place, a motion was 
made authorizing the police to arrest all 
parties endeavoring to vote fraudulently. 
At this point quite a breeze of excitement 
was raised by the tipping over of the stove, 
and several were quite ‘‘put out’ about it. 
After considerable tumult, the following 
candidates were nominated: Councilmen, 
Andrew Johnson, John Cross, and Dennis 
A. Flynn; Warden, A, J. Lamb; Clerk, 
John F. Bowker; Inspectors, Levi P. 
Fernald, John A. Galvin, and Charles J. 
O'Brien. 


~ BUSINESS NOTICES, 


A Young Woman Wishes Employment: 
Would like a position as seamstress orto do light 
housework. Those having work of any nature to offer, 
please address ‘‘Energy,”’ this office. Good references 
will be given. 








From R. Fellows, M. D., of Hill, N. H. 

Although I have generally a great objection to patent 
medicines, I can but say in justice to Dr. WisTar's 
BatsamM oF WiLp CHerry that it is a remedy of su- 
perior value for Pulmonary Diseases. 

I have made use of this preparation for several 
years, and it has proved to be very reliable aud eftica- 
cious in the treatment of severe and long-standing 
Coughs. I know of one patient, now in comfortable 
health, who has taken this remedy, and who but for 
its use, I consider, would not now be living. 
1w53 R. Feiitows, M. D. 





rE PASTIME, an amateur paper for boys and 
girls, contributed to by them and published, edi- 
ted and printed by boys. Ten cents per year, only. 
Specimens for stamp address; THE PASTIM 
Washington, D.C, 2w52 








Fifty pages—300 Illustrations, with Description of 
thousands of the best Flowers and Vegetables in the 
world, and the way to grow them—all for a Two Cent 
postage stamp. Printed in German and English. 

VICK’S FLORAL GUIDE. Quarterly, 25 cts. a year. 

VICK’S FLOWER AND VEGETABLE GARDEN, 
50cents in paper; in elegant cloth covers, $1.00. 

Address, JAMES VICK, Rochester, N. Y. 
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THE BOSTON HERALD, 


SUNDAY AND DAILY. 
THE POPULAR NEWSPAPER OF NEW ENG- 
LAND. ‘ 


Reliable, Independent, Popular. 


Its average daily circulation of 121,000 copies is 
much larger than the combined circulation of all oth- 
er Boston daily papers 

Advertising rates moderate and uniform. Printed 
rates furnished on application. 

Price 2 cents per copy. Subscription rates 50 cents 
per month. 


THE BOSTON SUNDAY HERALD 
QUARTO SHEET —61 COLUMNS — AVERAGE 
CIRCULATION, 61.000, 


The favorite literary and family newspapers. An 
excellent medium for first-class advertising. 

Price 5 cents per copy. Subscription rates $2.00 per 
year. 








R. M. PULSIFER & CO., 
Editors and Proprietors, 
241 Washington St., Boston, 


1877 MUSIC BOOKS FOR 1877 
The Salutation. 


A CAPITAL BOOK FOR CHOIRS. 
SINGING CLASSES, AND 
MUSICAL CONVENTIONS. 


In this fine book will be feund the newest and best 
sacred music by L. O. EMERSON. Good Singing 
School Course, with abundant excellent material for 
practice, including a number of Glees, also Tunes in 
all the Metres, and a large number of fine Anthems. 
Should be in the hands of every Choir member. 


‘$1.38, or $12.00 per Doz. 


THE ENCORE, 


By L. O. EMERSON, has the same Singing School 
Course as that in the SaLuTaTion, but with a much 
larger number of Glees, rendering it a Glee Book. 
Also a fair number of Sacred Tunes. 

75 Cts., or $7.50 per Doz. 


Either book mailed, post-free, for Retail Price. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., BOSTON. 








C. MH. Ditson& Co., J.E. Ditson & Oo,. 
741 Broadway, Successors to Lee & Walker, 
New York. Phila. 
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OLD SAYINGS. 


As poor as achuech mouse, 
As thin asa rail; 
As fat as a perpoise, 
As rough as a gale; 
As brave as a lion, 
AS Spry as a cat; 
As bright as a sixpence, 
Ae weak as a rat. 
As proud as a peacock, 
As ely asa fox; 
As mad as a March hare, 
As strong as an ox; 
As fair asa lily, 
As empty as air; 
As rich as a Creesus, 
As cross as a bear. 
As pure as an angel, 
As neat as a pin; 
As smart as a steel-trap, 
As ugly as sin; 
As dead as a door-nail, 
As white as a sheet; 
As flat asa poncake, 
As red as a beet. 
As round as an apple, 
As black as your hat; 
As brown as a berry, 
As blind as a bat; 
As mean as a miser, 
As full as a tick; 
As plump as a partridge, 
As sharp as a stick. 
As clean as a penny, 
As dark as a pall; 
As hard as a millstone, 
As bitter as gall; 
As fine as a fiddle, 
As clear as a bell; 
As dry as a herring, 
As deep as a well. 
As light as a feather, 
As hard as a rock; 
As stiff as a poker, 
As calm as a clock: 
As green as a gosling, 
As brisk as a bee; 
And now let me stop, 
Lest you weary of me. 
—Hartford Courant. 





+ —_—__—_ 
THE HERONS OF ELMWOOD. 
BY H. W. LONGFELLOW, 


Warm and still is the summer night, 

As here by the river’s brink I wander; 
White overhead are the stars. and white 

The glimmering lamps on the hill-side yonder. 
Silent are all the sounds of day; 

Nothing I hear but the chirp of crickets, 
And the cry of the herons winging their way 

O’er the poet's house in the Elmwood thickets. 
Call to him, herons, as slowly you pass 

To your roosts in the haunts of the exiled thrushes; 
Sing him the song of the green morass, 

And the tides that water the weeds and rushes. 
Sing him the mystical song of the hern, 

And the secret that baffles our utmost seeking; 
For only a sound of lament we discern, 

And cannot interpret the words you are speaking. 
Sing of the air, and wild delight 

Of wings that uplift and winds that uphold you, 
The joy of freedom, the rapture of flight 

Through the drift of the floating mists that enfold 

you, 

Of the landscape lying so far below, 

With its towns, and rivers, and desert places; 
And the splendor of light above, and the glow 

Of the limitless, blue, ethereal spaces. 
Ask him if songs of the Troubadours, 

Or of Minnesingers in old black-letter, 
Sound in his ears more sweet than yours, 

And if yours are not sweeter and wilder and better. 
Sing to him, say to him, here at hie gate, 

Where the boughs of the stately elms are meeting 
Some one hath lingered to meditate, 

And send him unseen this friendly greeting; 
That many another hath done the same 

Though not by a sound was the silence broken; 
The surest pledge of a deathless name 

Is the silent homage of thoughts unspoken. 

—Altlantic. 





— 


~ POVERTY AND PRE- 
SERVED GINGER. 


A GLIMPSE OF TRUE SHIFTLESSNESS. 


BY REV. T. G. DASHIELL, 





I was requested to visit a family on St. 
James’s Street. There were three in the 
group—husband, wife, and a babe less than 
four months old. They had come to Rich- 
mond on the way north; the man had neith- 
er money nor employment, the wife no 
force nor strength, and the child was seri- 
ously ill. They had not a cent to buy milk 
or medicine for the child,—not a morsel of 
bread, nor anything that could be used to 
give light. The house was small, with an 
insufficient supply of furniture. They had 
secured it by paying nearly all the money 
they had brought with them; the small re- 
mainder having been expended in the pur- 
chase of some smoked salmon, three oranges, 
and a yellow glass heart to hang around the 
baby’s neck. A sensible calico gown was 
hanging up on a closet door, but the woman 
wore a silk dress which seemed covered 
with the rust of ages Around her neck 
was a gold-colored chain composed of enor- 
mous links, and apparently holding a watch 
in her belt. I asked her the time, as my 
watch was out of order, She explained 
that the chain was attached to the key of 
hertrunk. ‘‘However lowly” said she, ‘‘I 
may have descended into the cloudy vale 
of of—of—I meant to say the cloudy vale 
of woe; no, that’s too strong—” 

“Misfortune,” I suggested. . 

“Thank you, sir; however lowly I may 
have descended into the cloudy vale of 
misfortune, there are ties which cause mem- 
ory to be odorous with the light of days 
gone by.” 

“She was brought up to have all that 
heart could wish;” the man remarked, by 
way, probably, of explaining her highflown 


“This dress, that I had at boarding-school, 





I wear to remind me of my delight in soar- 
ing over the plains of arithmetic and geog- 
raphy, and this chain I keep as amomentum 
of my bridal.” 

Mr. Rowley was not always so ambitious 
as his wife in the use of language, but was 
greatly influenced by her, and listened ad- 
miringly to her discourse. Mrs. Rowley 
was the daughter of a successful junk-deal- 
er, and had nearly ruined her mind by 
trashy reading. Mr. Rowley had been be- 
fore his marriage, an amiable, purposeless 
young man, who had met this imaginative 
damsel in arail-car, escorted her home, and 
shortly afterward, clandestinely married 
her, for which he received and shared with 
her the curses of his father-in-law, whose 
door neither of them dared darken thereaf- 
ter. Mr. Rowley lost one situation after 
another, through lack of torce and energy, 
and finally obtained a situation as overseer 
ofafarm. There he fell into the greatest 
destitution. He was totally ignorant of the 
work which he had undertaken, and of 
course, failed miserably. They suffered 
greatly, and left, considering themselves 
cruelly treated, although the owner of the 
farm was a serious loser by reason of their 
incompetence. 

Their sufferings from cold, hunger and 
exposure, could not have been experienced 
on a Virginia farm, excepting as the con- 
sequence of that kind of inefficiency best 
represented as ‘‘not knowing how to do 
anything.” In such a place, people can 
hardly be destitute of food and warmth, 
unless they are also so destitute of common 
sense that they do not know how to use the 
means of comfort which are at hand. Two 
more impractical persons I never saw. 
Their condition in no way depressed them. 
He would talk of ‘‘property” and she of 
“society” as blithely as though they were 
possessed of every comfort, and had an as- 
sured future; they were as foolish as it is 
possible for grown-up people to be. 

Before I saw them again, the oranges and 
salmon were gone. Rowley had found no 
employment, and nothing was left but for 
them to accept charity. They did this 
gratefully, and on giving her a small sum 
or money, I ventured to name to Mrs. Row- 
ley one or two stores where it might be ex- 
pended to advantage. ‘‘At Mr. ’s 
store,” I said, ‘‘you will find some excellent 
herrings.” 

‘“Herrings!” she said. “I don’t deny 
that they are savory, but as I peer through 
the vista of life—I mean the life that is to 
come—not eternity, but the shadowy vista 
of this world’s futurity, and see my child a 
maiden fulfilling her duties upon the stage 
of existence, what would be her feelings if 
she were,to know that her mother had eaten 
herrings.” 

“I cannot imagine,” 1 replied; ‘‘that is a 
fact of which she will be aware when she 
comes to maturity, that you ate herrings 
when she was four months old.” 

‘You see,” she rejoined, ‘‘in my juvenile 
days the family who lived next door to us 
were very unpoetical in their aspirations— 
they ate herrings. Another family near us 
were groveling in their ideas—they partook 
of the same diet. Other people in sight of 
us, who could not rise to gentility, fed upon 
herrings; I fancy they would prevent any 
rising of the mind to the heights it would 
seek on the wings of fancy.” 

‘‘Let me beg you,” I said, ‘‘for the sake 
of your husband and child, not to think of 
heights and poetry just now, when common 
sense is required.” 

“I am sure,” she said, ‘that common 
sense is my strong point. I try to inflate 
my husband with burning enthusiasm; the 
rewards of glory are before every man who 
will achieve the success which will encircle 
his name with a golden wieath of unfading 
laurel.” 

Rowley now came in, disappointed. He 
had been after a situation, which some one 
had obtained before him. 

“This is a mean world,” he said, ‘‘I tell 
you what,” to his wife, ‘‘I saw a dress at a 
milliner’s for sixteen dollars, and I vowed, 
if I got the place; I would buy that dress 
the first thing!” 

It turned out that while Mr. Rowley had 
been walking around the coveted dress, 
chatting and joking with street acquaint- 
ances, and smoking and trifling at the cor- 
ner, some one else had taken the place he 
wanted, and could have had on my recom- 
mendation, if he had gone straight about 
his business. After some serious reproof 
of his neglect, I said, 

“Now, Mr. Rowley, I would like to sug- 
gest a little as to the laying out of a small 
sum for the comfort of your family. Do 
you know any store conveniently near?” 

‘I’d rather go farther off,” he said; 
“stock in these suburban stores is limited; 
I couldn’t find one of them that keeps pre- 
served ginger.” 

“Don’t think of such nonsense; try to 
see what is really necessary. Have you 
any bread, flour, or meal?” 

“Not a crumb, or dust.” 

“Then take this money, get some milk 
for the baby, a chicken for your wife, and 
some good honest corned beef for yourself.” 

‘Don't you think,” asked Mrs. Rowley, 
‘that there is something in corned beef 
that’s apt to give us thickness of percep- 
tion, and to undermine the elegance of our 


literary tastes?” 








“Don’t you think, Mrs. Rowley, that if 
we don’t get anything to eat at all, it may 
undermine life itself?” 

I tried many plans to convey, without 
rudeness, my contempt for her absurdities 
of expression. At last I thought of mak- 
ing her repeat them. I asked him how he 
chanced to think of living on a farm. 

“Why, sir,” his wife replied, ‘I sighed 
for the balm of a rural atmosphere, and in 
many a day-dream I glided where the frisk- 
ing lambs, sporting on the crystallized 
meadows, snuffed the evanescent mountain 
dew.” 

Her husband looked at me, his eyes 
gleaming with pride. My plan, tried more 
than once, was a total failure, since she 
never failed to repeat her pompous periods, 
word for word. 

Mr. Rowley continued to hunt situations 
without success. One morning he said, ‘‘I 
had good luck yesterday.” 

I supposed he had obtained a position, 
and said so. But he answered, 

“I found a five dollar note.” 

“Very good, if the loser can hear of it.” 

“That would be bad,” said he, ‘‘for it’s 
all gone.” 

“I suppose you paid your rent, and the 
milk-woman?” 

It turned out that he had purchased some 
turtle-soup, some fresh butter and a canned 
lobster—all luxuries in Richmond. ‘Did 
you buy five dollars’ worth of these things?” 

*‘No—I laid out the balance in a breast- 
pin for my wife, and some Roman candles 
for the baby.” 

How could such an incorrigible be helped? 
This man, boasting of his gentlemanliness 
and his family, would remain in any and 
every presence, with his hat on, and when 
soliciting a merchant for a situation, would 
sit half-bent, hugging his knees by the hour, 
the picture of shiftless laziness. 

After awhile, arrangements were made by 
which some of their relatives agreed to help 
them if they would come to Baltimore. 
Before they started, the child was to be 
baptised. I asked the mother what it was 
to be called. 

She said ‘‘Glorina Waroola.” 

‘‘Let me baptize her ‘Mary’ or ‘Helen,’ or 
‘Alice,’ or some simple name.” 

“T have set my heart on the other. It is 
the name of the heroine in an Indian story; 
she was a very beautiful character.”’ 

I yielded. Next morning they departed. 
Mr. Rowley shook my hand and kissed it. 
as 1 gave him the means for his journey, 
Mrs. Rowley was characteristic. Weeping 
she sobbed out, ‘“The-bleak-wastes-of-life- 
are before-us-but-my-vision-will-often-revert 
-to-you-as- the- greenest-spot -it-has- ever- be- 
held!” —Fz. 

Richmond, Va. 
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TRUE BEAUTY IN WOMAN. 


Our forefathers lived in huts and dressed 
in skins. They were rude and barbarous. 
Uncouth and ugly, she who bore the name 
of mother was their highest ideal of female 
loveliness. 

The savage of to-day, as he woos the 
dusky, tattooed maiden with his rude music 
by the cabin door, worships at his shrine of 
beauty. 

Civilized nations of the nineteenth century 
have a more elevatedstandard. We admire 
the sparkling eye, the beautiful form, the 
graceful carriage, the waving locks, the fine 
complexion, the laughing mouth, witching 
grace and loveliness. The dress of the 
belle of to-day is faultless. Innumerable 
animals are sacrificed to protect her from 
the cold; beautiful birds are robbed of their 
plumage, to lend her ornament. Not only 
are these contributors, but man, from every 
clime, adds something to her gorgeous ap- 
parel. The East-Indian labors year after 
year, and perhaps for a life-time, in em- 
broidering the shaw] that is so gracefully 
draped about her person. Tired fingers 
toil unceasingly to make her elegant laces. 
The diver gives years of training, and at 
last life itself, in procuring pearls: great 
hardships are endured to obtain the dia- 
monds which sparkle on her person. Skilled 
hands prepare her robe, every fold of which 
adds grace to the symmetry of her form. 
This beautiful creature speaks; we listen 
that we may catch the first tones which full 
from her lips. What meaningless words 
often flow from those lips, so much ad- 
mired! What poverty of thought from an 
empty and uncultivated mind! Ah! here 
indeed we have roses and lilies without, but 
only worthless weeds within. 

But, after all, she reads. 

Yes; reads authors of whom she never 
talks, and talks of authors whom she never 
reads. She can prattle table French; she 
can play, so far as that means merely sound 
and measure, a snatch of German music; 
she can twitter a love ditty; she can dance 
with divine grace, and, on occasion, exhibit 
a polish of manners softer than velvet, and 
charming as Hogarth’s lines of beauty. She 
has received a butterfly education, taken a 
butterfly diploma, and is thoroughly quali- 
fied now for a butterflydjfe, and this is all. 
“‘She’s a charming woman,” I’ve heard it 
said by other women, as light as she; but all 
in vain 1 puzzle my head to find wherein 
the charm may be. This, then, is one type 
of female beauty. 

Another comes before us. To enough of 








external beauty and grace is added solid in- 
tellectual attainments. Her mind is stored 
with useful knowledge. She has not learned 
the latest French waltz, and sometimes she 
is forty-eight hours behind the Jatest fashion ; 
but she can write a letter faultless in gram- 
mar and in rhetoric; she can converse upon 
other things than gossip, and the weather 
in achoice and beautiful selection of words. 
A botanist, she is at home among flowers, 
and finds in them infinite beauties. A lover 
of Geology, she finds something to instruct 
in every pebble, wherever she may chance 
to walk. Her mind has been opened to the 
grandeur of the heavens, and she finds in- 
finite delight in gazing upon the starry 
worlds and contemplating their vastness and 
infinitude. 

She has a taste for art, and her home is 
adorned with paintings and drawings of her 
own hand. Her mind has been cultivated 
to a true appreciation of the best poetry 
and thought. She is not the peer of Gotts- 
chalk upon the piano, or of Parepa in vocal 
song. She has within herself the very soul 
and essence of that which constitutes the 
most real melody. Inthe department of 
language she was not satisfied with a little 
parrot French and German, but she has 
mastered these languages, and has added 
thereto a careful study of the noble Latin 
tongue. In a word, her mind is a treasure 
home, replete with all that is engaging and 
interesting. 

As a solid alone can take ona lasting 
polish, so she shines not in a specious and 
temporary glitter, but exhibits a beauty 
which the friction of life makes daily only 
more and more resplendent. 

But there is something still higher than 
all this. A degraded and suffering being 
appeals to this truly educated woman for 
aid and sympathy. She lifts her costly 
folds, perhaps, and passes her with scorn. 
The flowing tear and piteous tale awaken 
little sympathy within her bosom. What 
cares she for the poor and needy, if her 
many desires are gratified? The Being who 
surrounded her with all beautiful things 
is not reverenced by her. She scorns to ac- 
knowledge Him as her Creator and Pre- 
server, and even dares to doubt His word 
and perhaps to question His existence. 

Can this be our highest ideal of Woman? 
Of Woman, the crowning work of our 
Creator? We may admire, but we cannot 
truly esteem one who is wanting in moral 
principle. Our ideal must. be developed 
morally and religiously, as well as physi- 
cally and mentally. She must be governed 
by the all-ruling motive of doing right. It 
must be her aim in life to sacrifice for others, 
to smooth the rough pathway of poverty, 
to wipe away the tear of sorrow, to point 
the sad and weary one to Him who bears 
our sorrows and carries all our griefs. Wo- 
man, the natural custodian of al] that is 
good and true; Woman, the seemingly 
heaven-appointed guide of virtue and mor- 
ality; Woman, who most forms the charac- 
ter of those that mould the nation and 
control its grand destinies; Woman, whose 
influence, more than all other influences 
combined, has to do with the uplifting and 
ennobling of our race—is she to be a sense- 
less, frivolous bundle of silks and ribbons? 
Shall what little there is of true nature in 
her be educated to fashion and artificial 
life, or is she to be a grand, nobly-cultured, 
broadly-developed mind, tempered by a 
warm and womanly heart, full of noblest 
sympathies, charities and loves? Is there 
not enough to induce Woman to be true to 
herself, and to arouse her highest ambition, 
when she remembers that she, even more 
than man, is called upon to work with God 
himself, in carrying out his grand purposes 
of elevating the racc. 

Cc. EB. XK, 
For the Woman's Journal. 
OUR NEW MINISTER'S WIFE. 





BY G. MARSH. 


You want me to tell you about our new 
minister's wife? Well, Sophronia Ann, 
while the apple-sass is a-bilin’, I'll jest set 
down and tell you all about her, and see if 
you think she is what a minister’s wife 
had ought to be. Now you know we have 
never had a minister what had a woman be- 
fore, an’ we thought it would be a great sav- 
iu’, if we could git a married man, so we 
wouldn't have to hire him boarded; so we 
asked conference to send us Mr. Brown, 
an’ they did, an’ we thought we were a- 
going to git on so much better than we had 
before. 

Well, it all come out about her the very first 
thing. You understand we was all at the par- 
sonage, making them a reception party, 
when they come. There was Mr. Brown, 
an’ his wife, an’ baby, an’ jest you guess 
whoelse? Well,a girl to wait on Miss Brown; 
jest think of that, Sophronia Ann! Ministers 
is gettin’ so in these days that it haint 
enough for ’em to be supported, but they 
expect us to keep girls, and pay ’em for 
waitin’ on their lazy wives. An’ what do 
you think that critter had on her head? 
Well, I declare to goodness, if the woman 
didn’t have on a blue velvet bonnet, with a 
white feather stickin’ straight up in front, 
an’ roses a-hanging down behind! 

Now we was all there, an’ had the table 
sot. It was just loaded down with pre- 





serves, an’ apple-butter, and every kind of 
sass you could think of, besides cake, an’ 
pickles, an’ pie. Well, when we had sot 
down to supper, Miss Brown she began 
talking to the women, an’ to the men, jest 
as if she had never been learnt manners, 
but the rest of us was all to busy to notice 
her, except Mr. Brown. 

Well, she went on a-talking jest as if she 
was lord of all creation, an’ at last says she: 

“Can any one tell me if there is a Wo- 
man’s Suffrage association here?” 

Well, we women al! looked at each other 
but didn’t say one word. By an’ by, John, 
you know he always acts as if he was afraid 
of any woman except me; he says, says he: 

‘*Not as we knows on.” 

Then says she, ‘‘Have you never had a 
lecture on the Woman question?” 

“Not as I knows on,” says John again. 

By that time I was mad, an’ I jest riz up, 
an’ says I, 

“I want it understood that we are decent 
folks in Clarence Center, an’ have never 
had any such performances here, and when 
the Lord’s church has sunk so low that min- 
isters wives are askin’ about Woman’s 
Rights,it is time we all riz up and put a stop 
to it.” 

An’I jest put on my bonnet an’ went 
home, an’ I hain’t been nigh the church 
since. 





oe 
THE “VINE AND THE OAK.”—A NEW 
VERSION. 


A few days since, a disconsolate mother 
appeared at the door of one of our school 
rooms, leading by the hand a wee specimen 
of humanity, perhaps five years old, but 
very much under-sized, and sickly withal. 
She was dressed in deep mourning, but was, 
in herself, a fine example of abounding 
health and strength. 

‘My husband, ma’am,” wailed she, ‘“‘went 
out from me in the mornin’, ma’am, well; 
and was brought home to me kilt! and 
this,—” pointing to the mite at her side,— 
“is all I have to depend upon, and I’mfvery 
much afeared I’ll never be able to rise him!” 

We hear so much in these days of the 
“vine” clinging on to anything which can 
claim to be masculine, that we may be par- 
doned for the involuntary smile which re- 
laxed our otherwise sympathetic muscles! 

M. P. C. 
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MISS SCOFIELD’S REPLY. 


Martha Scofield, of Aiken, 8. C., has re- 
plied with force and spirit in the New York 
Tribune to the aspersions of fourteen of her 
townsmen. She says ‘‘that all the fourteen 
are Democrats, and, with a single exception, 
Southern men. They are mostly store- 
keepers, boarding-house keepers, and law- 
yers. The first probably ‘lost their esteem’ 
when I ceased to deal with them; the second 
will have as much as ever when it is policy, 
and the third—lawyers—know so little of 
what they talk one cannot wonder at their 
signatures. Five of them I do not know at 
sight, and yet there are in this town and 


district a number of Northern Democrats, 


whose names are not ou that paper, while 
not a single gentleman who votes the Re- 
publican ticket has signed it, although sev- 
eral were asked. I need scarcely make a 
reply about my school and its teachings; 
the prayers and blessings of the poor and 
oppressed are far dearer to me than the 
praise and approbation of men. The land 
upon which the school-house is built was 
paid for with my own money, and neither 
political party can lay a hand on house, land, 
furniture, books, or apparatus and say 
‘mine,’ so that ‘her occupation is not 
gone.’ Since I have lived here, friends in 
the North have shown confidence enough 
in my judgment to place thousands of dol- 
lars in my hands, to be expended for the ben- 
efit of the race Iam trying to elevate, part of 
which went toward defraying the expenses 
of our advanced pupils at normal schools 
and colleges to better fit them for becoming 
teachers. No one, either Democrat or Re- 
publican, can truthfully say that trust has 
not been faithfully kept. What do the four- 
teen know of my school and its teachings; 
only one has ever been in it, and that nine 
years ago. They may feel ‘the white peo- 
ple are injured’ because the colored are ed- 
ucated, and certainly they know if there 
had been one scnool like ours in every dis- 
trict in the State the wheels of Government 
would not be clogged as they are now by 
the results of ignorance of the masses.” 


+e 


SOUTHERN CHIVALRY. 





On account of the long-continued abuse 
of the Postmistress of Grenada, Miss., the 
Post office Department has had the case 
thoroughly examined by a special agent, 
who has reported the following: ‘‘the Post- 
mistress is as faithful and efficient an offi- 
cer as is to be found in the service. All 
along has this lady been subjected to the 
most brutal treatment, the self-styled chiv- 
alry of the South treating her not only with 
absolute cruelty, simply because she is a 
Federal officer, and was the wife of a prom- 
inent republican. Time and again has Mrs. 
Price called the attention of the civil au- 
thorities to these outrages, but no attention 
has been paid to her complaint. Southern 
Democrats consider that Republicans living 
among them possess no rights which they 
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are bound to respect, and such a thing as a 
Republican obtaining justice under the 
State Government of Mississippi is simply 
absurd. I therefore recommend that the 
postoftice at Grenada be discontinued.” The 
special agent gave several examples of Mrs. 
Price’s treatment. On one occasion two 
negroes weve dressed up in red shirts, made 
drunk, put on mules, and the mules led into 
the post office, where the negroes were kept 
for an hour, singing most disgusting and 
obscene songs. The next day Mrs. Price 
was ordered to leave town, the reason given 
being that no Yankee carpet-bagger should 
run their post office. On another occasion, 
a prominent Democratic citizen of the town 
called to enquire for a letter, and upon 
being informed that there were none for 
him, said to Mrs. Price: ‘‘You area lying 
Yankee, and you've got to leave town.” 
Mrs. Price is a lady of fifty years of age, a 
person of culture and respectability. This 
matter was submitted in the Cabinet last 
week, by Postmaster General Tyner, and 
after the reading of the full report, and cor- 
respondence, it was the unanimous decision 
of the Cabinet that the office at Grenada 
should be discontinued. Hereafter the cit- 
izens of that town will be obliged to go six 
miles for their mail. Mrs. Price will be 
obliged to leave the piace, abandon her 
property, and return to her friends in the 
North, simply because she was the wife of 
a Federal soldier, and is now a Republican 
ofticeholder. 





“THE WORLD” FOR 1877. 


The New York World for 1877, Daily, Semi-Week- 
ly and Weekly, will be found to be the cheapest and 
best newspaper published in the United States. It 
will be printed in an improved form with new type 
(pon the best paper, and no expense or labor will be 
pared to maintain it in every department at the high- 
est possible standard, and to commend it in ali re- 
spects to the confidence and approval of the best 
classes in the community without regard to political 





opinions or religious differences. 

It will lay before its readers: 

The News of the Day of all kinds and from all quar- 
ters, by mail and by ,telegraph, carefully condensed 
and lucidly arranged, special attention being given to 
all Commercial, Legal, Financial, Social, Criminal 
and Political Transactions in the City of New York 
and in the United States. 

Full Reports, Reciting and Illustrating all Congres- 
sional and Legislative proceedings at Washington and 
Albany; all Meetings of importance, Religious, Liter- 
ary, Educational, Scientific and Political; all Social 
Events, gay and grave, and Personal Information of 
interest to the public. 

Correspondence, expressly prepared for this journal 
by a permanent staff of accomplished resident writers 
at all centers of interest throughout the world. 

Literary News and Reviews, by which our readers 
will be kept advised of everything worthy of attention 
in the current Literature of Europe and America. 

Criticisms of all notable works and notices of all 
notable events in connection with Music, the Drama, 
Painting, Sculpture and all other branches of Art. 

Editorial Articles upon every subject of present 
interest or importance. 

For the principles by which THe Wor.p will be 
governed in its discussion and treatment of all public 
questions, it will suffice to say that Tuk WorLD, while 
conservative in politics, desires the conservation only 
of what is good and wise in our public institutions and 
our political system; liberal in spirit, it admits no 
limitations upon the rights of private judgment and 
the aspirations of Reform, save those which are im- 
posed by prudence, decorum, and a rational respect 
for vested rights and for the honest opinions of all 
classes and sects of men. While it has labored for 
the principles and hails the triumph of the Democratic 
party as affording us a practical promise of Reform 
in our public administrations, city, state and national, 
it will not be blindly devoted to the advancement of 
any party orany clique. It will freely canvass the 
public conduct, while it will treat with respect the 
private rights, of Public Men, and it will examine 
fearlessly into the working of our national, state and 
municipal governments. 

It will inculcate a steadfast reliance upon the origi- 
nal principles of our political system as the only sound 
basis of all needed improvements therein; an unfal- 
tering devotion to the Constitution and the Union, a 
scrupulous fidelity to the spirit as well as the letter of 
our laws, and a sleepless vigilance in maintaining all 
the great safeguards of Civil and Religious Liberty. 
It will seek to mitigate and not to aggravate the evils 
inseparable from Party Government in a Free Coun- 
try; to promote good and not ill feeling among our 
fellow-citizens of all creeds and colors, all sections 
and all sects; and to advance both by its precepts and 
by its example the reign of Reason and of Law over 
prejudice and passion in all our public action and in 
the discussion of all public affairs. 

It willdo justice always, to the best of its ability, 
to allmen and to all classes of men; it will recognize 
no enemies but the enemies of good morals, public 
order and the law; it will endeavor, in a word, to 


make itscolumns a terror to evil-doers and a praise | 


to them that do well. 

Nor will it lose sight meanwhile of the great and 
legitimate demand of the reading public for entertain- 
ment. THe Wortp will keep its readers informed 
of all that is amusing as well as of all that ismoment- 
ous in the movements of society and will spare neith- 
er trouble nor expense to provide them with a varied, 
animated and accurate picture of the times in which 
we live. 


TERMS—POSTAGE PREPAID. 

Daily and Sundays, one year, $9.50; six months, $5; 
three mouths, $2.50. 

Daily without Sundays, one year, $8; six months, 
$4.25; three months, $2.25; less than three months, 
$1a month. 

The Semi-Weekly World (Tuesdays and Fridays)— 
Two Dollarsa year. To Club Agents—An extra copy 
for club of ten; the Daily for Club of twenty-five. 

The Weekly World (Wednesdays)—One Dollar a 
year. To Club Agents—An extra copy for club of 
ten; the Semi-Weekly for club of twenty; the Daily 
for club of fifty. 

Specimen number sent on application. 

Terms—Cash invariably in advance. 

All communications should be addressed to 

THE WORLD, 
Cor. Park Row and Beekman Street, New York. 
2w 


351 HISTORY PRIZESI!II 
$500 to one person! Given for best answers to 
questions, etc., in “The Stndent’s Prize.” Price, 5 
cents. Published by W.S, WALSON, Flush- 
ing, N. ¥. 3w52 











PONDS EXTRACT. 
POND'S EXTRACT. 


The People’s Remedy. 
The Universal Pain Extractor, 
Note: Ask for Pond’s Extract. 
Take no other. 


a ee 

“Hear, for I will speak of exceilent 

things.” 

POND’S EXTRACT — The great Vegetable 
Pain Destroyer. Has been in use over 
thirty years, and forcleanlinessand prompt 
curative virtues cannot be excelled. 

CHILDREN. No family can afford tobe without 
Pond’s Extract. Accidents, Bruises 
Contusions, Cuts, Sprains, are relieved 
almost instantly by externul application. 
Promptly relieves pains of Burns, Scalds, 
Excoriations, Chafings, Old Sores, 
Boils, Felons, Corns, etc. Arrests in- 
flammation, reduces swellings, stops bleeding, 
removes discoloration and heals rapidly. 

LADIES, find it their best friend. It assuages the 
pains to which they are peculiarly subject— 
notably fullness and pressure in the head, 
nausea, vertigo, etc. It promptly ameliorates 
and permanently heals all kinds of inflama- 
tions and ulcerations, 

HEMORRHOIDS or PILES finds in this 
the only immediate reiief and ultimate cure. 
No cure, however chronic {or obstinate, can 
long gpsist its recular use. 

VARICOSE VEINS. It is the only sure cure. 

KIDNEY DISEASES. It has no equal for per- 
manent cure, 

BLEEDING from any cause. For this it is a spe- 
cific. It has saved hundreds of lives when all 
other remedies failed to arrest bleeding from 
nose, stomach, lungs, and elsewhere. 

TOOTHACHE, Earache, Neuralgia ani 
Rheumatism are all alike relieved, and 
otten permanently cured. 

PHYSICIANS ot all schools who are acquainted with 
Pond’s Extract of Witch Hazel recom- 
mend it in their practice. We have letters of 
commendation from hundreds of Physicians, 
many of whom order it for use in their own 
practice. In addition to the foregoing, they 
order its use for Swellings of all kinds, 
Quinsy, Sore Throat, Inflamed Ton- 
sils, simple and chronic Diarrhoea, Ca- 
tarrh (for which it is a specific), Chile 
blains, Frosted Feet, Stings of 
Insects, Musquitoes, etc., Chapped 
Hands, Face, and indeed all manrer of 
skin diseases. 

TOILET USE. Liemoves Soreness, Roughness 
and Smarting; heals Cuts, Eruptions 
and Pimples. It revives, invigorates and 
refreshes, while wonderfully improving the 
Complexion. 

TO FARMERS—Pond's Extract. No Stock 
Breeder, no Livery Man can afford to be with- 
out it. It is used by all the leading Livery 
Stables, Street Railroads and first Horsemen 
in New York City. It has no equal for Sprains. 
Harness or Saddle Chafings, Stiffness, 
Scratches, Swellings, Cuts, Lacerations, Bleed- 
ings, Pneumonia, Colic, Diarrhoea, Chills, 
Colds, &e. Its range of action is wide, and the 
relief it affords is so prompt that it is invalua- 
ble in every Farm-yard as well as in every 
Farm-house. Let it be tried once, and you 
will never be without it. 

CAUTION! Pond’s Extract has been imitated. 
The genuine article has the words Pond’s 
Extract blown in each bottle. It is prepared 
by the only persons living who ever 
knew how to prepare it eee y. Refuse all 
other preparations of Witch Hazel. This is 
the only article used by Physicians, and in the 
hospitals of this country and Europe. 

HISTORY and Uses of Pond’s Extract, 
in pamphiet form, sent free on application te 

POND’S EXTRACT COMPANY, 93 M 
Lane, New York. 


Mercantile Savings Institution, 
NO.581 WASHINGTON STREET. 


All deposits made in this Institution on or before 
January 1, 1877. will draw interest from that date. 
Interest on deposits will commence quarterly. Quar- 
ter days are the first day of January, April, July, and 
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BOSTON POST, 


DAILY, 


SEMI-WEEKLY. 


—AND— 


WEEKLY. 


The Democratic principles which the BOSTON 
POST has steadily advocated for forty-five years, 
through success and through defeat, have again re- 
ceived the endorsement of a vast majority of the peo- 
ple of the United States. It remains to secure the 
fruits of this grand popular victory by calmly oppos- 
ing, under the Constitution and the Laws, any at- 
tempt torob the nation of its proper choice, and to 
carry on the great work of reform and purification in 
the Government. 

There is a gratifying hope that the reunited country 
has at last begun the work of reform, and that under 
the chosen Demecratic rule it will be successfully car 
ried on, To strengthen this endeavor, the BOSTON 
POST, as the representative of Democracy in New 
England, will give its earnest efforts, confident that 
the Constitutional principles on which the Republic 
was founded one hundred years ago are those which 
will safely carry the nation through the troubles that 
have gathered about the opening of the second cen- 
tury of its existence. 

Asa Commercial Paper, the BOSTON 
POST is unexcelled in the New England States. 

Asan Advertising Medium, the BOSTON 
POST can justly claim to have no superior in New 
England among papers of its class. 

Asa Family Paper, the BOSTON POST will 
be found to be an ever-welcome guest, never deficient 
in news, always readable, racy and reliable. 











REGULAR SUBSCRIPTION RATES, 

Daily—1 Year, in advance, $10; 6 mos, $5; 3 mos, $2.50 

Semi, - sig = qg* + et * Be 

Weekly, “ " " — ed eee 50 
CLUB RATES, 

(FIVE OR MORE COPIES TO ONE ADDRESS.) 


DAILY, $9.00 per Year per Copy. 
SEMI. 3.00 “ oe “ 


Tanita * UFlUc hm 
(> Postage Prepaid by the Publishers. _aeg 

("For CLUBS of TEN or more, One Copy will 

be given to the Organizer of the Club. 
Subscriptions Payable ia Advance. 
Send for Specimen Copy. 

(2 All orders should be addressed to POST PUB- 
LISHING CO., Milk Street, Boston Mass., and re- 
mittances made, by Check, Draft or Money Order, pay- 
able to H. P. MANN, Treasurer. 
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ALL THE NEWS—AND THE TRUTH ABOUT IT. 
The Springfield Republican, 


THE REPRESENTATIVE NEW ENGLAND 
NEWSPAPER AND FAMILY JOURNAL. 


Independent in Everything —Neutral in Nothing. 


FOUNDED—THE WEEKLY IN 1824: THE 
DAILY IN 1844—BY SAMUEL BOWLES. 


THE SPRINGFIELD REPUBLICAN will continue to be 
a NEWsPAPER and an INDEPENDENT PvuBLic Jour- 
NAL, 

The experience of five years, twelve months to the 
year, and covering two presidential campaigns, in ac- 
tive illustration of the Republican's two principles of 
journalism,—first, to print all the news, and, second, 
to tell the truth about it,—has been so satisfactory 
that the policy may be considered permanent. 

THE DatLy REpvsBLican especially adapts itself to 
the tastes and wants and instruction of the people of 
interior New England; covering the local news of 
that section with intimate fidelity, and yet giving all 
of general intelligence and public discussion of na- 
tional and world topics that its readers could utilize 
in more cosmopolitan journals. It aims to fulfill all 
the offices of a daily family newspaper—business for 
the merchant, politics for the citizen, news, literature, 
art, instruction and entertainment for everybody. 

Covering and representing, also, the same local 
needs and tastes, The WEEKLY REPUBLICAN, by its 
intelligent, comprehensive condensation of the whole 
field of American life, has made itself conspicuously 
useful for the general American reader; for the New 
Englander in the South or the West; for the Ameri- 
can in foreign countries; for the foreigner who would 
follow the story of American progress; for any and 
all who would have an independent and careful week- 
ly record of, and intelligent comment upon all cur- 
rent history. 

Among the special features of The Rerusican 
are,—a weekly literary letter from Boston by one of 
the most accomplished critics in New England; anoth 
er Boston letter on political and social topics; a spe- 
cial Washington letter on political and other con- 
eressional subjects; intelligent editorial summaries 
of events and speculations in religion, science, me- 
chanics and agriculture; 
my; the industrial condition of New England and 

thecountry; sketches of travel at home and abroad; 
art and literary criticism and gossip: stories, essays 
and poetry; money and business, 

The price of The Daity Rervsiican is 3 cents a 
copy, 18 cents a week.75 cents a mouth, 89a year; 
and itis sent by mail, postage paid, at these rates. for 


longer or shorter time. Five copies will be sent to 


papers on domestic econo- 


and markets. 


one address for one yeur for 340, and eleven copies 
for $80; and it is forwarded to 
mail, at 244 cents per copy. 
The Weekly Rerusiican is 5 cents a copy, $1 for 
«6 months, and $2 for a year: or to newsmen, by mail, 
3centsa copy. Two copies will be sent by mail to 
one address for $3.50, three copies $5, five copies 
$7.50, and each additional copy $1.50. and an extra 
copy for every 10, or a DatLy Rervsiican with a 
club of 50 copies. 
Specimen copies sent on application,—and all sub- 
scriptions payable strictly in advance. 
Checks and post-office orders to be made payable 
to SAMUEL BOWLES & COMPANY. Otherwise, 
Address THE REPUBLICAN, 
Springtield, Mass. 
lw 
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ART POTTERY. 


We have just added to our extensive Pottery the 


STYLES 


manufacturing of 


i {yi 





AND 
TILES FOR ART DECORATION, 
made from the celebrated 
ryt? Arey 4 r 
TERRA COTTA CLAY, 
which when burnt gives it a beantifal cream color, 
similar to the Vases &¢.. now being exhumed from 


RUINS OF POMPEII 





Our manufactory being the largest on the sea coast 
we are prepared to make copies and furnish all sizes 
and styles of Terra Cotta Ware. Our stock of Vases, 
Fancy Flower Pots, Hanging Baskets, and a variety 
of clay goods is unequaled by any in the city. 

te" «=We invite the public to inspect our stock, 
which we are selling at manufacturers prices. 

PORTLAND STONE WARE CO., 
50 Kilby Street, Boston. 
GEO. C. DUNNE, General Agent. 
7 and steady work 


GO OD PA for one or two en- 


terprising men or women in each county. Particulars 

free. Do not let this opportunity rt Send $3.00 

for outfit worth $20.00. AddressJ. LATHAM & CO, 
419 Washington Street, Boston, Massa. 











REMOV ATL 


—of the —_ 


Dress Reform. 
Committee Rooms. 


Miss H. L. Lang 
offers to the public a fine assortment of al! garments 
approved by the Dress Reform Committee, at the 
NEW ROOMS, 


No, 2'; Hamilton Place, Boston, 


Everything pertaining to the underwear of women 
and children, constructed on 


HYGIENIC PRINCIPLES 
will be shown and explained. 
GB" Orders by mail will be faithfully filled, 
Address MISS H. L. LANG, 
No. 24 Hamilton Place, Boston, Mass. 
ee" AGENTS WANTED. tf33 
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PORTRAVAS 
} 465 WASHINGTON ST. 


FINE TOILET SOAPS, 


The best value in TOILET SOAPS 
is found in 


Robinson's Indexical 


Large Oval Tablets. 


Honey. Glycerine, White Glycerine, Brown 
Yindsor, Turtle Oil, Oatmeal Glycerine, 
Palm Oil, White Windsor, Alpine, Sun 

flower, Poncine, Bay Leaf, Almond 
Meal, Rice Flour, Tar, Sand, 
Pumice, &¢ 

ALMOND MEAL SOAP.—Registered July 27, 1875 
Rich in Sweet Almond Meal, Albumen, Glycerine, 
Balsams and Ottos. Its fine emollient properties 
are unexcelled by any Toilet Soap now in use. 

RICE FLOUR SOAP.—Registered July 13, 1875. 
An extra fine white Toilet Soap, with abundant, 
agreeable and lasting perfume. 

OATMEAL GLYCERINE SOAP.—Registered June 
8, 1875. Recommended for use in all extremes of 
weather. It is especially adapted to the tender 
skins of young children, Made exceedingly mild, 
it is far preferable to the best Castile. 

CAUTION, 

The only genuine Oatmeal Soap is ROBINSON'S 
OATMEAL GLYCERINE. It is the cheapest fine 
Toilet Soap in the world, and a perfect winter soap. 
Ask for ROBINSON'S OATM EAL SOAP. 

The above Soaps are made only by the 


INDEXICAL SOAP CO., 
ROBINSON BROS. & CO., BOSTON. 


SWARTHMORE COLLEGE. 
Ten miles from Philadelphia, under the care of 
friends, gives a thorough Collegiate 
EDUCATION TO BOTH SEXES, 
Who here pursue the same courses of study, and re- 
ceive the same @egrees. 
Total expenses. including Tuition, Board, Washing, 
use of Books, &c., $350 a year. 
NO EXTRA CHARGES. 
For Catalogue, giving full particulars as to courses 
of study, &c., Address :— 
EDWARD H. MAGILL, President, 
SwaRTHMORE CoLLeGe, Delaware Co., Penn. 
6m30 : ope 8 
WOMAN'S Medical College of Pennsylvania, 
North College Avenue and Twenty first St., Phil. 








The twenty-seventh winter session will open on 
Thursday, Oct. 6th, in the commodious new College 
Building. Clinical instruction is given in the Wo- 
man’s Hospital, Pennsylvania, Wills’ and Orthopedic 
Hospitals Spring Course of Lectures, practical 
demonstrations, and Winter Quizzes are free (except 
for expense of material) to all Matriculants of the 
year. Address 


RACHEL L. BODLEY, A. M. Dean, 
North College Ave and 21st St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


ASELL SEMINARY FOR YOUNG WOMEN, 
4 AUBURNDALE, (near Buston,) Mass. Delightful 
home; special care of health, manners and morals, 
Address, CHARLES C, BRAGDON, 
4m26 Principal. 
Woman’s Medical College 
of the— 
New York Infirmary- 
128 SECOND AVENUE. NEW YORK. 
Students can attend Classics at Bellevue Hospital, 





Eye or Ear Infirmary, City Dispensaries, and New 
York Infirmary. Winter session opens on First Tues- 
day of October. For Catalogues and particulars, ad- 
dress the Secretary, 
Dr. Mercy N. BAKER. 
128 Second Avenue, New York. 


WILL WONDERS EVER CEASE? 


Attention is called to the fact that I have discovered 
aprocess by which the Hair can be Restored, even 
when a person has become completely bald, or has 
been so for a number of years. Any persons who 
may be ba.d, or who are losing their hair, can have the 
same restored by application at my office. My treat- 
ment for diseases of the scalp is purely scientific, and 
parties desirous of obtaining a good head of hair are 
requested to call. 

‘Baldness may arise from defective development of 
the pulps of the hair, or from defective circulation 
and nutrition; also from acute diseases preceding cer- 
tain diseases of the skin. The hair may fall off pre- 
maturely from various causes, or in the natural course 
of things, from old age. Any case I treat, no matter 
what may be the cause, I will guarantee a full restora- 
tion of the hair, and to responsible parties, will not 
exact a fee until they are fully satisfied that I do all 
that I claim. R. PIERCE, 


339 Tremont Street Boston, 
12m15 





DR. RHODES’ MEDICAL HOME 
and Retreat for Invalids, 
For the treatment of s-— Deformities, Spinal 
and Nervous Diseases, Epilepsy, Convulsions, Hy- 
steria and all Diseases of the Brain, No. 298 Shawmut 
Avenue, Boston. Mass.; office hours from 8 to 11 a.m. 
and from 2 to 5 o’clock p.m. Branch of the Institute, 
108 Kendail Street, Boston. of 
Treatment at the Branch Institute, from 40 to 60 dol- 
. Office hours at 108 Kendall Street, from 
11A. M. to 2 P. M. and from 5 P. M. to 8 o’clock P.M. 
GEORGE W. RHODES, M. D., 
ly14 Medical Director. 





Dr. C. W. Calkins, 


So long and faverably known on Pleasant Street, 
this city, as a kind and skillful Physician, has re- 
turned to Boston to reside permanently, and 
— at 293 Tremont Street, where he hopes 

receive the patronage of his old friends. 

Patients from out of town can be provided with 
good accommodations if desired while under treat- 


ment. 
lv attention given to diseases of Women and 

Children. 3m42 

G2” Preserve this notice. 


New England Conservatory of Music. 


\7 INETY-FIVE HOURS INSTRUCTION with the 

B best instructors, by the most approved meth- 

ods, in the largest Music School in the world, fer 

$15.00. Send for Circular. 

E. TOURJEE, Music Hall, Boston. 
12m13 





A GENTS! Greatest Orrer of the season. t 
LA. $10 Chromos given away with Home Guest, in- 


cluding Hoover's Peerless American Fruit, 2 feet 
long, Lake Lucerne, Virgin Vesta, &c. Moun’ out- 
fit, four Chromos, $3.00; eight Chromos, $5.50. J. 
LATHAM & CO., 419 Washington Street, Boston. ly6 


Established 1846, 


R. MARSTON & CO’S 
DINING ROoMS, 
For Ladies and Gentlemen, 
22, 25 & 27 Brattle Street, 
BOSTON, 


To Let by the Day or Week. " 
t 
SARAH A, COLBY, M. D., 
Office--17 Hanson Street 
A few doors from Tremont Street” Bostou. 
<2" Specialty, Diseases of Women. 
Dr. COLBY combines persistent energy with profes- 
sional skill and long experience in the 
Treatment and Cure of all Diseases, 
Office hours from 10 4 mM. to” Pp, m., Wednesdays 
and Saturdays excepted. tf? 





DECALCOMANIE, 
or TRANSFER PICTURES, with book of 
24 pp., giving fall instructions in this new 
and beautiful art, sent post-paid for 10 cta, 
100 ase’td pictures, 60 cta, They are Heads, Landscapes, Animal 
Birda, Insects, Flowers, Autumn Leaves, Comic Figures, &c, 
They can be easily transferred to any article so as to imitate the 
most beautiful painting. Also, 5 beautiful GEM CHROMOS 
for 10 cts. ; 50for 50 eta, Agents wanted, 
Address J, L. PATTEN & OU., 162 William Street, New York,’ 


J.W’5°>. BiUACE c& CO.7 
333 Washington Street, Boston. 


Has on hand and for sale every variety of 


PHOTOGRAPH, 


Including Views of U.S. Vessels, Landscape Views 
Portraits of Eminent Public Men, Military and Civil, 
Copies from Engravings, Fancy Pictures, Statuettes, 
etc. Cartes de Visite, Plain or Vignettes, $5 per 
dozen. Warranted to give perfect satisfaction. Many 
persons who have tried in vain to obtain a good like- 
ness of themselves at other places, have succeeded 
perfectly, and now rank among our most valued pa- 
trons. OIL PAINTINGS of the Size of Life or in 
Cabinet Size, $25 and $50, finished in the highest de- 
gree of perfection yet attained in the art. 
N. B.—PORCELAIN in every style. 


J. W, BLACK & CO., 
333 Washington St,, Bosten, Mass, 
tf31 


CALIFORNIA 

1 : 

THE CHICAGO & NORTH-WESTERN RAILWAY 

Embraces under one management the Great Trunk 
Railway Lines of the WEST and NORTHWEST, 
and, with its numerous branches and connections, 
forms the shortest and quickest route between CHtca- 
go and all points in ILLINors, Wisconsin, NORTHERN 
MICHIGAN, MINNESOTA, lowa, NEBRASKA, CALIFOR- 
Nid and the WesTERN TERRITORIES, Its 


Omaha and California Line 
Is the shortest and best route for all points in Norta- 
ERN ILutnois, lowa, Dakota, NEBRASKA, WYOMING, 
CoLorapo, UTan, NEvapA, CALIFORNIA, OREGON, 
CHINA, JAPAN AND AUSTRALIA. Its 


Chicago, Madison and St. Paul Line 


Is the short line for NortTHERN Wisconsin and Min- 
NEsOTA, and for MApison, St. PAUL, MINNEAPOLIS, 
Duurs and all peints in the Great Northwest. Its 


Winona and St. Peter Line 


Is the only route for Winona, Rochester, Owatonna, 
Mankato, St. Peter, New Ulm, and all pointe in 
Southern and Central Minnesota. Its 


Green Bay and Marquette Line 
Is the only line for Janesville, Watertown, Fond Du 
Lac, Oshkosh, Appleton, Green Bay, Escanaba, 
Negaunee, Marquette, Houghton, Hancock and the 
Lake Superior Country. Its 


Freeport and Dubuque Line 
Is the only rouce for Elgin, Rockford, Freeport, and 
all points, via:, Freeport. Its 


Chicago and Milwaukee Line 
Is the old Lake Shore Ioute, and is the only one pas- 
sing through Evanston, Lake Forest, Highland Park, 
Waukegan, Racine, Kenosha to Milwaukee. 


Pullman Palace Cars 
are run on all through trains of this road. 

This is the ONLY LINErunning these cars between 
Chicago and St. Paul, Chicago and Milwaukee, or 
Chicago and Winona. 

At Omaha our Sleepers connect with the Overland 
Sleepers on the Union Pacific Railroad for all points 
West of the Missouri River. 

On the arrival of the trains from the East or South, 
the trains of the Chicago & North-Western Railway 
LEAVE CHICAGO as follows: 

For Council Bluffs, Omaha and California, Twe 
Through Trains daily, with Pullman Palace Drawing 
Room and Sleeping Cars through to Conncil Bluffs. 

For St. Paul and Minneapolis, Two Through 
Trains daily, with Pullman Palace Cars attached on 
both trains. 

For Green Bay and Lake Superior, Two Trains 
daily, with Pullman Palace Cars attached, and run- 
ning through to Marquette. 

For Milwaukee, Four Through Trains daily, Pull- 
man Cars on night trains, Parlor Chair Cars on day 
trains. : 

For Sparta and Winona and points in Minnesota. 
One Through Train daily, with Pullman Sleepers to 
Winona. 

For Dubuque, via Freeport, Two Through Traine 
daily, with Pullman Cars on night trains. 

For Dubuque and La Crosse, via Clinton, Two 
Through Trains daily, with Pullman Cars on night 
train to McGregor, Iowa. ; 

For Sioux City and Yankton, Two Trains daily, 
Pullman Cars to Missouri Valley Junction. 

For Lake Geneva, Four Trains daily. 

For Rockford, Sterling, Kenosha, Janesville, 
= other points, you can have from two to ten trains 

ily. 


New York Office, No. 415 Broadway; Boston Office, 
No. 5 State Street; Omaha Office, 253 Farnham Street; 
San Francisco Office, 121 Montgomery Street; Chica- 

: lark Street, under Sherman 

ouse; Corner Canal and Madison Streets; Kinzie 
Street Depot, Corner W. Kinzie and Canal Streets; 
Wells Street Depot, Corner Wells and Kinzie Streets. 

For rates or information not attainable from your 
home ticket agents, apply to 
W. H. Srennetrt, Rvin Hveritt, 

Gen. Pass. Ag’t. Chieago Gen. Sup’t. Ohicage. 
Eastern. | 
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THE RELATION OF WOMAN TO THE 
CENTENNIAL YEAR OF THE REPUBLIC. 


The action of the Centennial Commis- 
sioners in refusing to Woman a welcome, 
may well form a fruitful topic of discus- 
sion for many years to come. To be care- 
fully ruled out of the programme, yet per- 
mitted to erect her Pavilion and bear all the 
incidental burdens and expenses pertaining 
thereto, was in perfect keeping with the 
privileges hitherto accorded Woman, to 
work in any sphere which will contribute 
to man’s glory, in his acceptation of the 
term. Neither was this an unwilling task 
on her part, nor an undesirable thing in 
itself, nor fruitless of the most beneficial 
results to both. The product of her labor 
and skill contributed materially to the wealth 
of the national exhibit, as the value of her 
lands and stocks adds greatly to the country’s 
revenue. 

The past century belonged exclusively to 
Man, which he inaugurated by proclaiming 
that all men are created equal, and jogged 
on through these hundred years to make 
that declaration a reality; a task scarcely 
yet completed. The future will belong 
more emphatically to Woman. Although 
as much ignored politically to-day as when 
our fathers, leveling all distinctions of 
rank, wrested from her those rights she en- 
joyed under a monarchy, the idea which is 
to leave its characteristic impress on this 
age and nation is that which is to add com- 
pleteness to the half-developed theory of 
human rights, which has been thought 
worthy of such illustrious homage on its 
centennial anniversary. No matter how 
much men have sought to exclude it from 
their platform, or women to thrust it out of 
sight on the upper shelf, the self-evident 
truth that Woman is a human being, en- 
dowed with all the capacities and responsi- 
bilities needed to decide for herself what is 
her true aud proper sphere, will continue 
to re-assert itself until this government 
shall be compelled to acknowledge her as 
an integral part of the body politic, upon 
whom it can levy no subsidy, tax, impost, 
or duty, under any pretext whatsoever, 
without her consent. 

We have now reached the point when 
this movement ceases to attract from its 
novelty, and is dreaded as a disturbing ele- 
ment in politics. Hence there is more de- 
cided opposition to it in many places, and 
especially in this city, than ever before. 

Massachusetts seems to be peculiarly un- 
fortunate in the men elected to the legisla- 
ture. It would be an insult to the State 
to assume that they represent its average 
intelligence. Our efforts are no more suc- 
cessful there, than twenty years ago, when 
our petitions received more‘‘ respectful con- 
sideration” thannow. The ‘‘Know-nothing” 
legislature of 1855 showed itself wiser than 
the children of light, but, in spite of this 
disparagement, there has been a steady ad- 
vance in public sentiment on this question. 

Such being the fact, Woman is fully jus- 
tified in taking advantage of any loophole 
in the law, through which she can gain her 
rightfulinheritance. If the State of Massa- 
chusetts assumes the right to take from me 
all my property for asserting the self-evi- 
dent truth that I am an individual and a cit- 
izen, I have the right to demand of the Su- 
preme Court a legal construction of that 
term, which that body has no right to evade 
by hiding behind statutes. It is the legality 
of the statute that is on trial, not the fact of 
its existence. The Declaration of Rights 
antedates the Constitution, and, according 
toevery known principle of law, the latter 
must harmonize with the former. If wo- 
men are citizens, as the voting clauses imply, 
why should they not be individuals also, 
and members of the body politic which 
“covenants, each with all, that they shall be 
governed by‘certain laws for the common 
good;” in other words, the people, who are 
not to be taxed without their consent? 
Here is an evident confusion of terms, 
which common minds cannot comprehend, 
making it necessary to call in the aid of that 
higher tribunal, whose function it isto solve 
such knotty problems. Such decisions have 
illumined the brightest pages of history 
when, without the shedding of a drop of 
blood, the most beneficent reforms have 
been effected, like that which gave freedom 
to 15,000 human beings, and made slavery 
forever impossible on English soil under the 
reign of that king who, at the same mo- 
ment, was seeking to throttle the liberties 
of America, by establishing the despotic 
principle of taxation without representation, 
against which we are contending. The 
humble instrument,through whose persever. 
ing efforts this triumph was won, Granville 
Sharpe, resigned his clerkship in the Ord- 
nance Office, to avoid taking part in the mil- 
itary preparations for such an infamous act, 
an example worthy of imitation by some of 
our own officials, who commit a like injus- 

tice towards Woman. 

Another illustrious instance was afforded 
by our own Commonwealth which, through 
the action of the Judiciary, declared slavery 
abolished by the first Article of the Declara- 
tion of Rights. Woman was recognized in 
the slave, when an act of justice was to be 
performed, even before the nation had 
achieved its own independence, 

Women are also recognized in the crimi- 
nal code, as being a part of mankind, a gra- 





cious concession, for which we ought to be 
becomingly grateful. Muchas we may dep- 
recate certain infamous decisions, judicial 
tribunals, in general, reflect the average 
morality of the public sentiment. 
the general corruption of church and state 
that made the Dred Scott decision a possi- 
bility, representing, as it did, the views of 
slavery. The most humiliating spectacle 
Massachusetts has ever presented, not ex- 
cepting her. Inquisitorial days, was when 
her court-house was in chains, and her 
judges bowed beneath them. The poet 
needed not to go to far off Jerusalem, to 
depict a nation sitting 
“With dust on her forehead, and chains on her feet.” 
Justice fled as a fugitive, but she returned 
as an avenger. Not all the dicta of Judges 
can convert a self-evident truth into a he. 
One objection, challenging notice from 
the intelligent sources whence it springs, is 
the indifference and opposition of the wo- 
men themselves. To tie a bird’s wings, 
and then expect it to fly, is a stupidity 
worthy of the Legislature. Dwarfed by 
disabilities, stamped with the brand of infe- 
riority for ages upon ages, it is as unjust to 
charge Woman with the responsibility as 
to hang the murderer for his crime and yet 
to legalize the drink that caused it. By no 
evasion, by no act of gallantry, by no soph- 
istry of reasoning, can Man assume a prero- 
gative that, in one age, rules her out of 
heaven as having no soul, and, in another, 
rules her out of the national life, with the 
tradesman of old, as a caitiff good enough 
only to be taxed. Witness the words of 
America’s eminent of jurists, Judge Story: 
“Tf it be said, that all men have a natur- 
al, equal and inalienable right to vote, be- 
cause they are all born free and equal, that 
they all have common rights and interests 
entitled to protection, and therefore have an 
equal right to decide, either personally, or 
by their chosen representives, upon the laws 
and regulations which shall control, mea- 
sure, and sustain those rights and interests 
which they cannot be compelled to surrender 
except by their free consent, who, by the 
bounty and order of Providence, belongs to 
them in common with all their race, what is 
there in these considerations, which is not 
equally applicable to females, as free, intell- 
igent, moral, responsible beings, entitled to 
equal rights and interests and protection, 
and having a vital stake in all the regulations 
and laws of society?” Saran E, WALL, 
Worcester, Mass, 
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SUBJECTION OF WOMAN. 


The revolting and pernicious doctrine thgt 
the hus»and is by right the ruler of the 
wife—a doctrine fit only for a semi-barbar- 
ous age—still crops out occasionally in 
quarters where a higher tone of moral sen- 
ment is supposed to prevail. I was shocked 
and grieved beyond measure, on taking up 
the last number of my favorite Christian 
Union, to find in it, under editorial head, 
such expressions as these :— 

The husband is the head of the house- 
hold not because he is the superior of the 
wife. He may be greatly her inferior. 
But every organization requires a head. 
The private may be wiser than his captain, 
the clerk than his employer, the cabinet 
officer than the President; but in each case 
the subordinate recognizes the superiority 
in position of one who may be inferior in 
character. In the ideal household there 
is no question of superior and inferior. 
Love settles all. Husband and wife learn 
each other’s strength and weakness, and 
each knows how to yield and how to get the 
full fruitage of the other’s wisdom. But 
there are few ideal households. And ia 
those that are not ideal the road to peace 
lies in the wife’s acquiescence in the truth 
that the husband is the household's official 
head. She may yield respect to the office 
even when she can give but scant respect 
to him who occupies it. 

It is in the government and training of 
children that the gravest questions are liable 
to arise. For then conscience and love are 
enlisted, and it is not always easy for the 
mother to know how much she should yield 
to the unjust commands of an exacting, an 
imperious, or a selfish husband. 

The writer then goes or to say that the 
mother is the most suitable person to gov- 
ern the children, but that if the father at- 
tempts to overrule her, even though he may 
be wrong and she right, ‘‘submission is 
better than resistance.” 

Silent tact will conquer where contro- 
versy would be endless. The silent wife 
is the wise wife, She listens to the hus- 
band’s behest; she does not argue; she 
does not resist. When he is unjust she 
complains not. But her children find in 
her a refuge, a harbor, a resting-place. She 
never criticises her husband; she never suf- 
fers them to criticise. But she sets influ- 
ence against authority and conquers peace 
as the sun conquers March. The boisterous 
north wind is no match for the soft blowing 
south wind. 

There is just enough of wisdom in this 
advice to ‘‘a mother,” to sugar-coat the 
poison of false principle. It is very true 
that parents should never openly disagree 
regarding the government of their children 
before them. If either utters a command 
to the child, the other should not overrule 
it. If either should ever so unreasona- 
bly overrule the command of the other, 
that other, whether husband or wife, should 
silently acquiesce before the child, leaving 
to private conference any discussion of 
policy in family government. The advice 
to use “‘silent tact,” not to argue, resist, 
complain, or criticise is as appropriate to 
the husband as to the wife, and is wise only 
as it applies equally to both. 

That ‘‘the road to peace lies in the wife's 
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acquiescence in the truth that her husband 
is the household’s official head” is the point 
at which I join issue with the writer. No 
worthy and lasting peace will ever be 
formed on that basis. Order, like that 
which reigned in Warsaw, may abide for 
a time, but true peace is only found in free- 
dom and equality. Time was when “official 
heads” were considered necessary every- 
where, for the preservation of peace. A 
pope must rule the chureh, and decide all 
controverted points, for the sake of unity. 
A monarch must rule the State for the same 
reason. And so man must rule the family. 
But churches have learned to thrive and 
prosper without ‘‘official heads;” and the 
State is better off without its monarch, and 
in time we shall learn that freedom and 
equal rights are the only road to permanent 
peace in the family, as well as in church 
and State. It is not true that “every or- 
ganization requires a head” in any such 
sense as is intended in the article in question. 
Who is ‘‘head” in the United States Govern- 
ment? Is it the President, whom the vot- 
ers have hedged around with rules which 
he dare not violate; whom they will im- 
peach and remove, if he transcends his au- 
thority; and who is quietly set aside at the 
close of his term, if he has not made him- 
self sufficiently popular to be re-elected? 
or the Senators and Representatives, who 
are dismissed from service by the voters 
when they fail to please? 

Who is ‘thead” in the Congregational 
Church? Is it the minister, who is turned 
adrift the moment he fails to please the 
people, or the deacons, who are elected by 
them, and may be removed at their pleasure? 
Who is ‘‘head” in the corporation? Is 
it the President, restricted by the rigid rules 
of the charter, and liable to removal when 
he violates them; who may be voted out 
any year, or within a brief term, by a ma- 
jority of the stock-holders? If not, which 
of the officers is it? Who is “head” in a 
partnership? Did the writer of the article 
quoted ever hear of a business partnership 
in which it was agreed that one specified 
member should be the absolute ‘‘head,” de- 
ciding peremptorily all questions in which 
there is a difference of opinion between the, 
partners, whether belonging to his own 
special branch of the business, or another? 
Would he be willing to belong, in the ca- 
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that that one must the man. And the 
husband is a ‘‘head” that cannot be im- 
peached or removed, and is not responsible 
either to his constituent, or to any one else, 
for a gross abuse of power. The only ad- 
vice the writer in the Christian Union can 
give to one suffering from such abuse of 
power, is ‘‘silent submission,” and the use 
of ‘“‘tact;” the same advice which might 
be given to a slave doomed to hopeless 
bondage, without the alternative of running 
away. 

The writer is unfortunate in his illus- 
tions of “organizations” which ‘‘require a 
head.”’ If the cabinet officer is under the 
supervision of the president, it is because 
he is doing the president's ,;work, and not 
his own. And should the president un- 
reasonably embarass him by interference in 
the details of his labor, he may at any time 
resign without serious injury to either offi- 
cer, or to the work. The same may be said 
of the relationship between clerk and em- 
ployer. Were the connection between the 
two a partnership in which each had equal 
interest, no such authority of one over the 
other would exist. The exigencies of war 
seem to require a rigid control of the officer 
over his subordinates; but this is a circum- 
stance which has been greatly deprecated, 
and the effect upon the character of both 
officers and privates in consequence, is fre- 
quently cited as one of the worst features 
of war. No such necessities as those of 
warfare exist in family life. The husband 
has no large body of turbulent privates to 
keep in order; only one gentle little woman 
who is only too happy to do all in her 
power to please him, if he will but be just to 
her. 

Few women need any exhortation to 
yield for the sake of peace. Their wills 
are usually less strong than those of men, 
and their combativeness much inferior, so 
that they need rather to be exhorted to firm- 
ness and decision of character than to 
meekness and submission. In the matrimo- 
nial partnership the division of labor is so 
clearly marked that a judgment unbiased 
by selfish motives can easily discern in 
what departments the decision of the hus- 
band should be supreme, and in what those 
of the wife. While there should be mutual 
deference, and consultation of the wishes 
of the other, each should be arbiter in his 
or her distinctive department. In the man- 
agement of his business, the husband, after 
consulting with his wife, must decide for 
himself. In the management of the house- 
hold, the servants, and the children, the 
wife, while consulting with her husband, 
should be allowed the same liberty—since 
it is her particular province—to decide for 





herself. Training the children has always 
been ‘voted ‘‘Woman’s sphere.” But how 
is she to perform her duties, even in that de- 
partment, if she is to be hampered and con- 
troled by a husband who, the Christian 
Union acknowledges, probably knows less 
about the business than she does, is less 
capable of deciding wisely, and is quite 
possibly her inferior? 

It is cruel mockery to tell Woman she is 
“queen of home,” when the husband still 
claims to be absolute monarch over every 
department wherein she labors. She is a 
queen without a crown, without a scepter, 
without a subject, and without a revenue. 
It is better to be a beggar than to be such a 
queen, LAVINIA GOODELL, 

Janesville, Wis. 
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SPECIAL NOTICES. 
The New England Women’s Club,.— 

Lunch, Saturday, c. 30th, at 1,30. On Monday, 
Januray ist, 1877. Rev. J. H. Allen will speak on 
“Chivalry and Women,” at 330 p.m. Rooms No. 4 
Park Street, Boston. 


The Moral Education Association wil! 
hold a meeting in the parlors of Parker Memorial 
Building, corner of Berkley and Appleton Sts., on 
Friday evening, Jan. 5th at 7.30. Mrs. A. M. Diaz 
will speak. Subject: “The Development of Charac- 
ters in Schools.’ All cordially invited. 


~The New-York 
TRIBUNE. 


“THE LEADING AMERICAN NEWSPAPER.” 


Largest Circulation 
AMONG THE BEST PEOPLE. 





I.—IT PUBLISHES ALL THE NEWS. The servant 
of no man and the slave of no party, it can afford to 
and does tell the truth about all. 

IL.--IT IS IMPARTIAL AND INDEPENDENT. 
Believing in intelligent suffrage, it aims to furnish 
voters the fullest and fairest information to qualify 
them for the wisest discharge of their responsibility. 

Ill.—IT IS, AS IT ALWAYS WAS, ESSENTIAL- 
LY REPUBLICAN. It may quarrel inthe future, as 
it has done in the past, with errors of Republican lead- 
ers or corruptions in the Republican party; but it can 
never cease to be true to Republican principles, and 
especially to those golden doctrines of civil service re- 
form, hard money, the sanctity of the National faith. 
and equal justice to all classes at the South, which 
formed the corner-stones of Gov. Hayes’s admirable 
letter of acceptance. 

IV.—ITS MORAL TONE IS PURE AND ELE- 
VATED. The family circle is never profaned by any- 
thing which appears in the columns of The T'ribune. 

V.—THE CHOICEST STANDARD AND CUR- 
RENT LITERATURE of the day is presented in its 
columns, including Correspondence, Poems, Stories, 
and Reviews from the most talented and popular wri- 
ters. 

VI.—IT 18 THE BEST AND CHEAPEST FAR- 
MER’S PAPER PUBLISHED, “The Weekly Tribune 
has done more to make good farmers than any other 
influence which ever existed.” 

VII.—THE MARKET REPORTS of The Tribune 
are indispensable to every buyer and seller in the coun- 
try. Quotations are given daily and weekly of almost 
every article bought and sold in the market of the 
world, and with unvarying and almost infallible accu- 
racy. Its Cattle, Butter, and Cheese, and other Markets 
are the recognized standard. 

VIII.—MORE COPIES of The Tribune are paid 
for and read by the American people than of any oth- 
er newspaper of equal price in the country—a fact 
which 1s the best demonstration of the value of the 
paper. 

IX.—THE READERS of The Tribune represent 
largely the best enterprising and progressive minds of 
the country. Persons who are interested in pure pol- 
itics, the advance of science, and the progress of opin- 
ion, will find their demands met by The Tribune. 

X.—PUBLIC APPROVAL AND PROSPERITY 
have rewarded the independent and self-respectful 
course of The Tribune. It has a larger and stronyer 
corps of earnest workers among its friends than ever 
before, and constantly receives from old and new read- 
ers words of encouragement. 

TERMS OF THE TRIBUNE. 
(POSTAGE FREE TO THE SUBSCRIBER.) 
DAILY—(By mail) one year $10 00 
SEMI-WEEKLY—One year 300 

Five copies, one year 12 50 
Ten copies (and one extra) one year 25 00 
WEEKLY—One year 200 
Five copies, one year 50 
Ten copies, one year 250 
Twenty copies, one year 22 00 
Thirty copies, one year..... .............- 30 00 

Each person procuring a club of ten or more sub- 
scribers is entitled to oneextra Weekly, and of fifty or 
more to a Semi- Weekly. 

To clergymen 7he Weekly Tribune will be sent one 
year for $1.50; The Semi-Weekly for $2.50, and the 
Daily for $9. 

{2 Specimen copies free. 

(= Agents and Canvassers wanted in every town, 
with whom liberal arrangements will be made. 

(2 All remittances at sender’s risk, unless by draft 
on New York, a order, or in registered letter. 
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HOLIDAY GIFT, 


Inexpensive, but always valuable. 
Tr _—_ ° 
Webster’s Unabridged. 
“THE BEST PRACTICAL ENGLISH DICTIONARY EX- 
TAaNtT.”’—London Quarterly Review, October, 1873. 
From Rev. W. H. H. Murray, Boston, Jan. 12, 1876. 

“The sermons which I have preached to my people 
during the last three months, have been the outgrowth 
of Bible meditation alone. I have not made a library 
reference in constructing one of them. The two vol- 
umes which I have by my side on my knees when dic- 
tating them, are the New Testament and Webster's 
Dictionary. The former I find to be worth more to 
me, as a preacher of the gospel to the people, than all 
the books of theology in the world. And the latter 
contains not only the germs, but the expressed wealth, 
of all English literature. From the one, I get my facts 
and my inspiration; from the other, I am taught ex- 
actness in definition and precision of statement. 
Never until I shut myself off from all other books and 
confined myself exclusively to these two, did I know 
how perfectly Ty for flight the mind is that has 
on either side of it these wings of power.”* 

Published by @, & €. MERRIAM Springfield, Mass. 

Sold by all Booksellers. 











“Unquestionably the best sustained work of the 
kind in the World.” 


Harper’s Magazine. 
ILLUSTRATED. 


Notices of the Press. 

The Magazine has attained in its one quarter centu- 
ry and more of existence to that point where it may 
be said of it, in the words of Dr. Schacen, “It is vain 
to blame and useless to praise.” The lustre of its long- 
ago-attained reputation has inc as the years 
have passed, and its future seems as bright if not 
brighter than at any time since the golden hue of 
prosperity settled around its later and best" years,— 
Brooklyn Eagle. 


Harper's Monthly is marked by the same character- 
istics which gave it circulation from the first with the 
better class of readers. It combines reading matter 
with illustrations in a way to make clear and vivid the 
facts presented, Pictures merely designed te catch 
Ge nl the ignorant are never inserted.— Chicago 

fournda. 
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TERMS: 
Postage free to all Subscribers in the United States, 
Harper's Magazine 


4 00 includes prepayment of U. 8. postage by the 
publishers. 


Subscriptions to Harper's Magazine, Weekly, and 

zur, to one address for one year, $10 00; or, two of 
Harper's Periodicals, to one address for one year, 
$7 00: postage sree. 

An Extra Copy of either the Magazine, Weekly, or 
Bazar will be supplied gratis for every Club of Five 
Subscribers at $4 00 each, in one remittance; or, Six 
Copies for $20 00, without extra copy: postage free. 


Back Numbers can be supplied at any time. 


The Volumes of the Magazine commence with the 
Numbers for June and December of each year. Sub- 
scriptions may commence with any auenber. When 
no time is specified, it will be understood that the 
subscriber wishes to begin with the first number of 
the current volume, and back numbers will be sent 
accordingly. 

A Complete Set of Harper's Magazine, now com- 
rising 53 Volumes, in neat cloth binding, will be sent 
by express, freight at expense of purchaser, for $2 25 
per volume. Single volumes, by mail, postpaid, $3 00. 
Cloth cases, for binding, 58 cents, by mail postpaid. 


A Congipte Analytical Index to the first Fifty Vol- 
umes of Harper's Magazine has just been published, 
rendering available for reference the vast and varied 
wealth of information which constitutes this periodi- 
cal a perfect illustrated literary cyclopedia. 8vo, 
Cloth, §5 00; Half Calf, $525. Sent postage prepaid. 


Newspapers are not to copy this advertisement with- 
out the express order of HarreR & BROTHERS. 


Address HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


“A Complete Pictorial History of the Times,”’— 
“The best, cheapest, and most successful Family 
Paper in the Union,” 


Harper’s Weekly, 
ILLUSTRATED. 


Notices of the Press. 


Harper's Weekly should be in every family through- 
out the land, as a purer, more interesting, higher- 
toned, better-illustrated paper is not published in this 
or any other country.— Commercial Bidletin, Boston. 

The Weekly is the only illustrated paper of the day 
that in its essential characteristics is recognized as a 
nationa! paper.— Brooklyn Eagle. 

The leading articles in Harper’s Weekly on political 
topics are models of high-toned discussion, and its 
pictorial illustrations are often corroborative argu- 
ment of no small forcee—Hxaminer and Chronicle,N.Y. 

The Weekly has to a still larger degree distanced 
all competitors as an illustrated newspaper. Its edi- 
torials are among the most able of their kind, and its 
other reading matter is at once learned, brilliant, and 
amusing. Its illustrations are abundant and of rare 
excellence.— Christian Advocate, N. Y. 


TERMS: 


Postage free to all Subscribers in the United States. 
Harper's Weekly, one year 


4 00 includes prepayment of U. 8. postage by the 
publishers. 


Subscriptions to Harper's Magazine, Weekly, and 
Bazar, to one address for one year. $10 00; or, two 
of Harper's Periodicals, to one address for one year, 

7 00: postage free. 


An Extra Copy of ether the Magazine, Weekly, or 
Bazar, will be supplied re Jor every Club of Five 
Subscribers at $4 00 cach, in one remittance; or, Six 
Copies Sor $20 00, without extra copy: postage free. 

Back Numbers can be supplied at any time. 

The Volumes of the Weekly commence with the 
year. When no time is mentioned, it will be under- 
stood that the subscriber wishes to commence with 
the number next after the receipt of his order. 

The Annual Volumes of Harper's Weekly, in neat 
cloth binding, will be sent by express, free of ex- 
pense, for $7 00 each. A complete Set, comprising 
Twenty Volumes, sent on receipt of cash at the rate o 
$5 25 per vol., freight at expense of purchaser. 

Cloth Cases for each volume, suitable for binding. 
will be sent by mail, postpaid, on receipt of $1 00 each. 
Indexes to each volume sent gratis on receipt of stamp. 

Newspapers are not to copy this advertisement with- 
out the express order of HaRPER & BROTHERS. 

Address HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 





“A Repository of Fashion, Pleasure, and 
Iastruction.” 


Harper’s Bazar. 
ILLUSTRATED. 


Notices of the Press. 

For strictly household matters and dress, Harper's 
Bazar is altogether the best thing published. To take 
itisa matter of economy. No lady can afford to be 
without it, for the information it gives will save her 
very much more money than the subscription price, 
besides giving the household an interesting literary 
visitor.— Chicago Journal. 

Harper's Bazar is profusely illustrated, and con- 
tains stories, poems, sketches, and essays of a most 
attractive character. * * * In its literary and artistic 
features, the Bazar is unquestionably the best journal 
of its kind in the eountty.—eturday Evening Ga- 
zette, Boston. 


rm s ’ 
TERMS: 
Postage free to 41] subscribers in the United States. 
Harper's Bazar, one year 


$4 OO includes prepayment of U.S. postage by the 
publishers. 


Subscriptions to Harper's Magazine, Weekly, and 
Bazar, to one address for one year, $10 00; or, two of 
Harper's Periodicals, to one address for one year, 
$7 00: postage free. 

An Extra Copy of either the Magazine, Weekly, or 
Bazar, will be supplied gratis for every Club of Five 
Subscribers at $4 00 each, in one remittance; or, Six 
Copies for $20 00, without extra copy: postage free. 

Back Numbers can be supplied at any time. 

The Volumes of the Bazar commence with the year. 
When no time is mentioned, it will be understood that 
the subscriber wishes to commence with the number 
next after the receipt of his order. 

The Annual Volumes of Harper's Bazar, in neat 
cloth binding, will be sent by express, free of ex- 
pense, for $7 00 each. A complete Set, comprising 
Nine Volumes, sent on receipt of cash at the rate 0 
$5 25 per vol., freight at expense of purchaser. 

Cloth Cases for each volume, suitable for Matias. 
will be sent by mail, postpaid, on receipt of $1 00 each. 
Indexes to each volume sent gratis on receipt of stamp. 

Newspapers are not to copy this advertisement with- 
out the express order of HARPER & BROTHERS. 

Address HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 





